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The Touchstone 


9) Moves Uptown. 


After the First Day of June 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 
will be published at Number 1 West 47th Street. 


Our reason for doing this is the enlarged busi- 
ness of the publication. We shall not give up 
Touchstone House Number One. But the Edi- 
torial, Circulation and Advertising Depart- 
ments of the MAGAZINE will hereafter have 
their headquarters at Touchstone House Num- 
ber Two, and all mail should be sent to us there. 


We have been very fortunate in finding a beau- 
tiful old house with a wonderful opportunity 
for a garden, so that we will carry out our old 
idea which has been so successful at Touchstone 
House Number One—namely—that every city 
business house should have a lovely garden to 
give beauty and inspiration to the workers. All 
our old friends are cordially invited to come and 
see us, and to rest in our beautiful garden when 
in our neighborhood. 


MARY FANTON ROBERTS, 
Editor. 
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“GIPSY MOTHER AND CHILD”: a 
ROBERT HENRI, PAINTER. 
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A RUSSIAN PEASANT GOES TO WAR: BY 
PHILIP CHADBOURN 


gIST shot through with red. Everything wet yet 
touched with flame, rushes like tongues of liquid fire, 
branches dripping with molten rubies, pools of water 
like crimson cauldrons. Everything alive but having 
a radiance not its own. Through this mist, in the 
— North towards the East, the great sun, indistinct yet 
warm to the eyes; its beams piercing the chilly veil of grey night, lay- 
ing open to the heavens the valley of the Vwichegda. Raftsmen 
crawled from out their floating huts of bark, shivered, crossed them- 
selves, ran fingers through shaggy matted hair and raised heavy eyes 
into the glory that was dawn. Like the pounding of one’s heart in 
that first instant when some wild thing has been surprised in the forest, 
so, close to the bosom of the stream could be heard the rythmic beat of 
paddle wheels, unseen, illusive, insistent. 

The long muffled blast of a boat’s whistle jarred the soft unfold- 
ing and began the day for man and beast in the little village of Don- 
skaya. Pearly wreathes of wood smoke were borne on fleeing banks of 
mist back to their sister pines; a water cart creaked into the shallows, 
the barefoot boy riding astride the horse, while a group of peasants on 
the floating wharf picked up their dirty sacks and bundles. 

Children ran out from the black log huts which flanked the crooked 
tawny road; they and their elders hurried down to see the squat little 
steamer which, after turning a wide semi-circle nosed upstream against 
the landing barge. As the gangplank was pushed out, the crowd 
pressed eagerly forward against the wooden bar guarded by the village 
policeman. After all was made fast, the peasants rushed on board in 
7 a struggling mass, burdened with all their worldly goods; cribs, axes, 
or sacks of potatoes, babies, watermelons, strings of smoked fish, and 
great flat loaves of black bread. Through the hubbub of voices and 
/ scuffing of feet came the deep resonant voice of the priest intoning; 

“Again and again in peace let us pray to the Lord.” The vibrant 
pleading tone played on something around the heart. “Lord have 
mercy,” came the response as luggage was dropped and men’s hats 
came off. Now many passengers filed off the steamer between the 
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sweating stevedores and found their way to the little chapel with its 
deep blue cupola at the end of the barge. “Defend, preserve, pity and 
protect us, O God, by thy grace”; the penetrating voice again seemed 
to hush all turmoil. “Lord have mercy” came a stronger response 
from the gathering congregation. “By our most holy, undefiled, most 
blessed and glorious Lady, the Birth-giver of God, and ever-Virgin 
Mary, with all the saints, let us commend ourselves, and one another 
and all our life to Christ our God.” The people sang, “To Thee, O 
Lord.” The priest, a tall gaunt figure in the black cassock of a mon- 
astic order, with flowing hair and beard and long ascetic face, kept his 
glowing eyes fixed on the ikon of the Mother of God, while in twos 
and threes the peasants entered the chapel and reverently placed their 
lighted tapers before the pictures of the saints. 


UT of the saffron cloud of dust which hung over the road, sol- 
() diers in buff straggled reluctantly toward the boat. Mended 

in body or perhaps called for the first time, the Charybdis of the 
trenches drew them irresistibly away from clinging arms and wet 
faces. Passing those of lagging feet, a youth of eighteen, with spring- 
ing step and eager face, strode out upon the crowded levee. Stand- 
ing nearly a head taller than those about him, he looked down with 
soft grey eves upon the two women who hung upon his arms. One 
of these, a woman of middle age with placid round face and shawl- 
covered head, pressed the back of her son’s brown hand against her 
heart and talked to him breathlessly. The other, a peasant girl, of 
seventeen, stood with her fingers clasped through his as she gazed 
with unseeing eyes past the steamer, across the river into the forest 
beyond. Her feet were bare and her yellow hair lay close to her 
temples in short curls. Her eyes were like cornflowers in a harvest 
field. A mist fell over them as a short blast from the steamer warned 
all that but five minutes remained. Her fingers closed tighter upon the 
youth’s; she thrust her face up to his as she tried to speak, and then, 
consciousness of self lost in pure emotion, she said passionately, 
“Never forget, Boris, that a new life begins for all of us today. From 
now on ‘mother’ and I will join the waiting women. You carry out 
our life with you. Each day will see us bowed beside the village 
mothers, each day your taper will burn brightly. I shall fast and 
pray and wait. I shall suffer. My suffering is all I have to give to 
Holy Russia.” Her high cheek bones were touched with red, her 
breast rose and fell rapidly, her toes had forced the dust up between 
them. As she drew back, realizing that these last moments belonged 
to another, Boris’ mother threw herself into her son’s arms, crying 
in a shrill voice, “Yes, we will pray. I shall pray that you may be 
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spared, my little Boris, my little butterfly; O God,—only spare, 
my little dove—fly back r 

“Mother, Sonia, don’t—you are breaking my heart. You know 
how proud you were when I was chosen for the Guards, and now— 
now you make it so hard—this going, this mere getting on a boat. 
Are you different from the others, from Mother Lizaveta next door? 
Sweet mother, I belong to you, but I belong to the ‘Little Father’ 
too and now he needs me. Give me your blessing, let me go; see, the 
other boys are already aboard and Ivan Feyodorvitch is pointing 
at us.” 

Both women flung their arms about his neck and kissed him, 
his cheeks, his forehead, his closely cropped pate. In the midst of 
their embraces a thin little voice cried out, “Don’t forget me, my lad.” 

“Ah, dear Uncle Efim, God bless you.” So saying, Boris took 
the ancient little man in both his arms and kissed him tenderly. Efim’s 
face was yellow and seamed like the countless patches on his greasy 
coat of reindeer hide which came to the tops of his high felt boots. 

“And don’t forget to look up Alexander Maximoff, he keeps a 
door at the guards,—he’ll put you on to all the ropes. He’s a wise 
one is he and he’ll remember me too; we were in the last charge to- 
gether at San Stefano.” 

“Yes, yes, dear Uncle,” replied Boris as they all smiled through 
their tears, “You've told me that story on many a winter’s night. 
Goodbye, God bless you all, take my kiss to sweet little Katia.” 

He reverently bowed over his mother’s hand, then groped blindly 
for his rip sack, meaning to run off directly; yet something stayed 
him and in that half bent posture he raised a face that was white 
and drawn to Sonia as she stood in the dust, her eyes luminous, her 
full lips apart and her arms hanging relaxed at her sides. 

“Sonia, my little bird, I'll come back to you with the Cross of 
St. George.” 

She did not take his outstretched hand but placed one of hers 
upon her heart. Boris saw something impersonal yet exquisitely 
tender in her eyes; she seemed to be looking at him, yet through him, 
at all the other boys who lined the steamer’s deck. He remembered 
the great eyes of the Virgin of Kazan which used to look down upon 
him from the iconostasis and upon all the other boys in his communion 
class too, driving out evil thoughts as they held each other by the hand. 

“Good Boris, go now—we have already commenced the new life. 
Now I know why the mothers no longer wail about their hungry little 
ones, about the sickness and death at home. They each have their 
Boris over beyond the forest wall; they each are suffering too much.” 

“Christ be with you.” Boris murmured hoarsely and stumbled 
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off down the levee. As he pushed through the throng on the landing 
the matins were coming to an end. The strange plaintive timbre of 
peasant women’s voices wrenched his aching heart and a wave of 
inarticulate emotion surged up within him. He heard them singing 
with their eyes fixed upon the cross held aloft by the monk. 
“Having prayed that the whole day may be perfect, holy, peace- 
ful and sinless, let us commend ourselves and one another and all 
our life to Christ our God”—and as all made deep prostrations sign- 
ing themselves with the cross: “Grant unto us with one mouth and 
one heart to glorify and celebrate Thy glorious and majestic Name, 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and ever, and to ages of ages.” 


S Boris reached the upper deck of the boat the final blast sent 

a tremor of excitement through the crowd. The gangplank 

shot in with a loud “one, two, three” from the roustabouts and 

the port wheel began slowly churning the green water. Boris’ mother 

and Sonia had lit two yellow tapers in the chapel and after brief silent 

prayer had come close to the barge rail. Boris, already more self- 

composed in the midst of the village boys, smiled down bravely into 

the trembling face of his mother. Sonia was still in another world, 

her spiritual sense having swept her far beyond the power to express 

or even to put into thought the great new things which were looming 
above the dull horizon of her life. 

The barge master brusquely shoved between the two women and 
as he violently freed the bow-line from its cleat, the mother’s face 
grew tense and unconsciously her arms went out rigidly toward Boris. 
When the hempen rope struck the water she shrieked aloud with the 
anguish of motherhood distraught; as though that cord, the severance 
of which marked the advent of her son into the world, had again 
been severed to mark his outgoing. All the other mothers were 
wailing too, the air was filled with frantic outstretched hands. The 
paddles turned harder and faster and beat upon their ears like the 
thrashing of ominous wings. Many women and girls rushed down 
the plank walk and up the levee to the crest of the sienna bank, where 
they ran along to keep abreast of the steamer, holding their cotton 
skirts above bare knees with one hand while waving with the other. 

Boris saw Sonia and Efim take his mother’s arms and help 
her up the road; he saw Sonia looking over her shoulder and then, 
at the top they turned and gazed. He was glad they did not run 
like the other women. As the boat began to take the great southward 
bend in the Vwichegda, the deep moan of the master bell in the carillon 
of St. Basil’s throbbed out over the river and fields, then the higher 
scales joined in one after another until the whole air vibrated with a 
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strange wild harmony. The glistening white walls of the church 
matched the low-lying clouds against which stood the five pale green 
cupolas, like first fruits held aloft and surmounted by filigree crosses 
flashing back their golden response to the sun. As the scattered log 
huts became mingled and then blurred, Boris lowered the hand that 
had shaded his eyes and looked absently at the animated groups of 
peasants and soldiers lying about on the deck. His grave face did 
not respond to the smiling invitations to join those near him. Want- 
ing to be alone, he made his way aft and threw himself down in a 
great coil of rope. 

This first leave-taking, this first venture away from all that was 
near and dear out into the unknown, could account for the aching void 
around his heart; his rapidly growing conviction that he was utterly 
unworthy of this mute agony told him why he wanted to leap out 
beyond those relentless paddles and swim and run, better, fly back 
and throw himself at their feet in contrition. Yet beyond these emo- 
tions which he could understand there was something else, evasive, 
subtle, which he could not apprehend; another range of thought that 
carried him into mental fields less familiar to his past than the flat 
country which slipped away under his troubled gaze. He was already 
further down stream than he had ever come in his shallow dugout, 
still the fields looked the same as those around Donskaya. Each 
village, even the tiniest hamlet, had a church like St. Basil’s, the log 
huts were just as black, the firs and pines pointed to the same heavens. 

And all this was Russia, all that he could see and countless versts 
beyond—just how far he did not know. As he vaguely recalled, from 
the limbo of dull lessons in the little zemstvo school, something of 
the expanse of his country and its farflung frontiers, his mental reac- 
tion took form in terms of greatness. He remembered Peter the 
Great who went about doing great things, he even recalled the chart 
which showed Russia as large as the moon. The pervading motive of 
his brief schooling seemed to have been the portrayal of a Great 
Russia, expression of which was centered in the person of the “Little 
Father.” Boris pondered upon this idea for a long time, Great Russia 
was to him something objective, it left him cold, unmoved. Then 
suddenly a word of Sonia’s shot through his dissatisfaction like a 
white light, if not clarifying his labored thought at least sending out 
warm waves from his heart. She had called it “Holy Russia.” Could 
he put into thought the subjective emotions that were called into 
being by that august symbol? How think of Holy Russia other than 
in a vision and Boris was familiar with visions. He had never in his 
life seen a locomotive, but at the end of a day’s work he had seen 
Christ coming to him in his mother’s rye field, and once too on the 
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river while waiting for duck in the early mist. One might have thought 
that he had heard no music beyond the wail of a balalaika or the drone 
of a concertina, but he had just as truly heard celestial strains on 
Christmas Eve and angels singing. No man in Donskaya had yet 
seen an incandescent lamp but many had seen tongues of flame at the 
feast of Pentecost. 

And so with the vision of Holy Russia. It began with the home- 
liest things, the smell of plowed earth, blessing the field, the golden 
harvest, the black little hut that was also blessed, the shadowy ikon 
corner, the ruddy flame of a tiny lamp lighting the faces of hallowed 
saints, Katia’s rough cradle swinging from the end of a supple bough 
lashed to the rafters overhead, the creaking wooden loom timed to a 
mother’s crooning song; the orphan Sonia spinning and dreaming in 
her corner of the great white stove; and on the long bench beside the 
water bucket, old Efim tinkering with the harness. The home-made 
candle sputtered; from across the narrow entry came the muffled 
stamp of a hoof, the sleepy cluck of fowls. 


| LL of these vivid sacred memories formed a composite whole 
which Boris could hold up and worship. This was to him Holy 
Russia, his love for it burned in his heart like a live coal. Yet 
as he thought, he realized that this little world, his humble home did 
not complete the vision. Sacred though these were, he felt that Holy 
Russia meant even more than that. Again he lived over the last mo- 
ments with his dear ones and again Sonia’s words gave him the clue 
to that which he sought. “My suffering is all I have to give to Holy 
Russia,” she had said. “Suffering” was the word which made the 
vital connection between his family, his home, and those countless other 
homes throughout the length and breadth of the land; if change of 
custom and dialect seemed to thrust them apart it was this common 
bond, this community of suffering that melted all barriers and bound 
up Boris’ life with the life of the whole. Thinking in this vein he felt 
that he had found the answer to his question, the common denominator 
which made him a son and a brother in mother Lizaveta’s hut and in 
all the other huts that scattered through the forest from Donskaya 
to the frozen tundra, or away in the south to the Caspian waste. 
When Boris thought of “holy” his simple mind instinctively flew 
back to St. Basil’s. The great bells, the resplendent ikons, the royal 
gates, the shining altar, all of these were holy. And Holy Russia 
ah—he saw it now, once again he stood on the ambon with the choris- 
ters chanting the Divine Liturgy and as through the veil of pungent 
incense he saw the familiar village faces drawing nearer to the Mercy 
Seat, he saw them bringing glowing tapers and heard their fervent 
response, “I'o Thee, O Lord.” 
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The midday sun blazed down upon Boris, the rhythmic throbbing 
of the paddles lulled him to sleep, but as he dozed his thought went 
on unbroken. Through closed lids he saw the clear vision; the four 
walls of St. Basil’s were pushed back to the four great seas, the vil- 
lagers of Donskaya filled the floor of the temple, millions of heads 
bowed down, the veil of incense billowed up in clouds of sweet aroma 
and through it shone the tapers, a starry firmament. Now the deacon 
with raised stole was Michael with arched wing inciting to prayer, 
the Royal Gates stood open; and above, the shining altar the great 
.). white throne and in it the Son of Man. The mighty throng fell on 
their face and a cry as of many waters filled the earth, “To Thee O 
Lord.” 

This then was Holy Russia that shrived the heart and laid it in 
the dust of humility. Boris smiled in his sleep; he had seen God, he 
and his people, eating their bread through tears had seen Him face 
to face. 





Editor's Note: In nineteen thirteen the voice of Russia’s poets and seers reached across 
two seas and drew a young American, the author of “A Russian Peasant Goes to War,” to 
the bosom of “Holy Russia.” Laying aside his business and longing to see and live the 
conditions which produced the extraordinary virility of Russian literature, he took steerage 
passage to old St. Petersburg with a second-hand American canoe stowed away in the hold. 
He paddled for months alone, through the rivers and lakes of the north and down the 
august sweep of the Volga to the Caspian Sea, sleeping with the peasants in their villages. 
In the Caucasus he procured a horse and rode across Persia and Kurdistan into Mesopotamia, 
where the Arabs built him a raft of inflated goat skins which bore him down the Tigris to 
Bagdad. After a year behind the German lines in Belgium and France with the American 
relief work, Mr. Chadbourn was sent to Russia as Special Assistant to the Ambassador. 
For over a year he travelled the length and breadth of Russia, inspecting war prison camps 
and carrying relief to the typhus-ridden barracks. Mr. Chadburn tells us that he felt as if 
he were continually walking with the Angel of Death. He witnessed the birth of the 
Revolution in Petrograd and lived with the crowd as it swept like a cleansing tide through 
prison and palace. America’s call to arms brought him home in nineteen seventeen, when 
he entered the Air Service, but was subsequently transferred to Military Intelligence, General 
Staff, in charge of the Russian section of the Political Department. Mr. Chadbourn is now 
en route to Russia again to explore the opportunities for development in the Caucasus. 
Incidental passages of ritual in the foregoing story are translations from the Divine Liturgy 
of the Russian Orthodox Church. The scene described was actually witnessed by the author. 
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JEAN JULIEN LEMORDANT, FRANCE’S GREAT 


SOLDIER-ARTIST: (INTRODUCTION BY MARY 
FANTON ROBERTS) 


4 : NE of the few sunshiny days in April I went to see 






Lemordant’s pictures. From one end of the great 
x: galleries to the other I had a sense of a heise 
} searchlight pouring over the room. Such color and 
/) gaiety of spirit, such radiance of expression and 
caa==0:8 motion I have seldom seen. The playtime spirit of the 
world rested on the canvases of the Breton dancers, and the fishermen 
bringing in their blue nets at Carcanceau were men who were bronzed 
from sunlight and wholesome from fresh salt winds. There was a cer- 
tain splendor in the technique. A single line in one drawing, from the 
fingertip at the top of the page to the poised dancing foot at the lower 
margin, was drawn with a vitality and sureness and intense delight 
that made you know the title of the picture was “Le Marseillaise”’. 
There was music in the drawing, the music of victory. 

Anything more remote from the horror in some parts of Europe, 
the horror that is tricking the stricken world by the misuse of the words 
Freedom and Liberty, that talks democracy and practices slavery, that 
asks the good-will of women, and strives to destroy the home life of a 
whole nation—anything more remote from this than the Lemordant 
pictures it would be impossible to imagine. Perhaps all unconsciously, 
this heroic French artist-soldier has found the truth about Democ- 
racy, and he tells it to us with lightning strokes and splendid color. 
In all of his pictures he is a painter of the simple people, of the work- 
men, the peasants, the sailors, the fisher men and women. And he 
paints them working joyously with strength and exhilaration and 
interest. He paints them running in the meadows and dancing on the 
shore and laughing into each other’s faces. He paints them as great 
workmen, great lovers. They seem, these men and women, in their 
bright-colored clothes and their vivid faces, as much a part of the 
essential beauty of life as white clouds racing over the blue sky on a 
windy day, as the amethyst water through which the women splash 
bringing in the nets; they are as genuine as the yellow shore where 
the brilliant fishing boats lie, as the poppies in the field and the tulips in 
the home gardens. 

For Lemordant there is just one great glorious sense of life, 
sunlight and the boisterous ocean and magnificent men and women 
working and playing, and beautiful children, brown and scarlet, 
and everywhere strength and joy and love. And these things told 
with the technique of a master of line and the color of a master 
of tone. 


While I was thinking these thoughts in the Gimpel and Wilden- 
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stein Galleries on Fifth Avenue, in the midst of the joy and beauty | 
the Lemordant pictures have brought to this country, I heard a little 
commotion in the hallway near the elevator, and I saw Mr. Gimpel 
holding out both hands to a French soldier, a man young and brown, 
with a beautiful face, quite blind, his eyes hidden under white ban- 
dages, and very lame, with one shoulder stricken. This was Lemor- 
dant, the soldier-painter, who enlisted at the very first days of the 
war, leaving his studio and his glorious canvases and his great love of 
beauty, to serve France. Lemordant had been two years in service, 
doing heroic, magnificent work when the Germans accomplished their 
deadly work. And the miracle is that this man has lived through all 
the tortures of blindness and imprisonment and shrapnel wounds to 
bring his pictures to this country and to tell us something of the wonder 
of French art and the still greater wonder of French courage. 


I have never seen a more tragic reminder of the world war with 
Germany than this blind artist in the midst of the glory of his created 
work. I had the great honor of being presented to him, and he spoke 
very quietly and very beautifully of France and America, and of 
what France had done for the world in beating back the German horde, 
though he did not say horde, he just said “Germans.” 


And then he said beautiful things of America, of our coming at 
the necessary moment to save France, and of the love of the two 
countries, as though out of the most terrible disaster the world has 
ever known, this great love was an exquisite emanation. Lemordant’s 
voice is never loud and not often intense, except when he tells you of 
the bravery of the French poilu, of what his own men did, of what they 
suffered and of their extraordinary spirituality, their conquest of 
self, and their offering of their very souls to France. Then his hands 
are clasped very tightly and his voice trembles a little. 


It was very hard to talk to Lemordant, because I saw a man who 
had forgotten everything he has ever suffered, while I felt so pro- 


foundly what he had sacrificed and lost that I was literally in tears 
before him. 


HE TOUCHSTONE is very fortunate to have some beautiful ex- 
amples of his work in this issue, and, also, to be able to quote 
from M. Charles Le Goffic’s wonderful story of Lemordant’s 
heroic action with the French army. M. Le Goffic begins by telling 
us that Lemordant was, by reason of his age, thirty-seven, entitled to 
remain in the Home Defence Corps, but on August seventh, nineteen 
fourteen, the artist came to his office and begged him to intervene 
with the military authorities to put him into active service and allow 
him to take his place at The Front at once. This was accomplished 
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and Lemordant was placed in the Forty-First Infantry. 
M. Le Goffic continues: 

“Such as he was before the war, an unrelenting idealist 
more attached to the spirit of France than to its concrete 
expression, so he is now. But for two years, particularly 
during the time he fought in Belgium, on the Marne, and 
before Arras, he was a soldier in the purest and noblest 
sense of the word; together with its servitude he learned 
all the greatness of military duty... . The Forty-First 
had scarcely reached the Ardennes before it was sent 
toward the Sambre. It was the twentieth of August. The 
battle of Charleroi was beginning—Charleroi, ominous 
name, more ominous still on account of the secrecy which 
had been cast about it. 

“The general attack on Arsimont, however, in spite of 
the feats of the Forty-Eighth and the Zouaves of the Thirty-Seventh 
Division, broke down under the concentrated fire of the enemy whose 
guard was there; it seemed certain that the position would be taken in 
reserve, and about midnight it was necessary to fall back on Fosse. 

“The roads were already full of runaways. It was not a rout, 
but there was something sinister in this ebbing of our troops of the 
Tenth Corps, cut to pieces, all their units in confusion, returning to 
the little town which two days earlier had seen them in such good 
order with their buglers ahead, descending the gentle slopes towards 
its stream. Some men had thrown away their weapons; some com- 
panies had no officers left. It is at such moments that the initiative 
in the lowest grades can have the greatest effect. Lemordant, who 
had been promoted to a Sergeant-Major a few days before, seeing 
that everything was lost and the enemy debouching everywhere, took 
his stand and barred the road with the remainder of his company, 
stopping all the fugitives that passed by. He soon got together some 
hundred from all sorts of units, even from the Algerian sharpshooters, 
and he decided to move forward with them. 

“The ditch by the roadside provided a good shelter to reach a 
low-lying lane which was soon dug into an excellent trench, where he 
held on all the afternoon, aiming a volley of musketry severe enough 
to worry the enemy considerably. A shell exploded near him, killing 
two of his men and wounding his right shoulder, which remained 
paralyzed. As soon as it was bandaged he went back to his little 
troop, whose retreat he covered step by step when they had the order 
to fall towards Fosse. 

“The Germans close behind us followed hard upon our heels at 
eight o’clock in the evening, and at once continued the pursuit towards 
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LEMORDANT, SOLDIER AND PAINTER 


“A CHAR- 
COAL 
SKETCH OF 
BRETON 
DANCERS”: 
BY LEMOR- 
DANT. 





Florennes. Still acting on his own initiative, Lemordant with his 
little band risked a counter-attack at nine o’clock, and so prevented 
the enemy’s advance. He knew the ground: his artist’s eyes had 
grasped the smallest details, and he employed them one after another 
in the course of his bold manoeuvre. Under cover of this little rear- 
guard of heroes the retreat of the whole battalion could be continued 
without too heavy losses, and the very next day Colonel Passaga, 
who had been informed of these exploits, appointed Lemordant Sec- 
ond Lieutenant. 

+ ““*You were born to be a soldier,’ said Staff Officer Bernard, 
‘who succeeded to the command of the Second Battalion in place of 
Major Clerget, severely wounded on August twenty-second. 


af. +e Y the evening of the twenty-fifth the whole army had crossed 
B the frontier. The real retreat began, the retreat on French 

| soil, first onto the Somme, then onto the Oise, the Marne, 
one hundred and eighty miles of territory abandoned in two weeks, 

thirty rear-guard engagements, three battles and hallucinating night 

marches, hunger-stricken after all day fighting. The villages emptied 
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out after we approached. Streams of 
fugitives crowded the roads. It was 
necessary to keep moving, to clear the 
roads for the artillery and the convoys, 
and there were heartrending scenes when 
the order came to throw back into the 
fields all the carts that blocked the way. 

“No one understood this retreat, ex- 
ecuted as it was under the pressure of 
that masterpiece of strategy, von Kluck’s 
outflanking wing. The staff officers 
never for a moment lost their heads. 
They did not allow themselves to be 
diverted from their purpose by minor 
successes; they refused to fall into any 
‘.. of the traps which their shrewdest oppo- 


ge ed ‘ nents prepared for them, and, but for the 
A SKETCH insistence of Gallieni, who urged them 
ee we to seize the opportunity, they would not 
LEMORDANT. - finally have offered battle at their own 


time and on their own grounds. Our troops were not wavering now; 
their retreat had been organized with extraordinary speed; even as 
they drew back some regiments held their ground at times success- 
fully; notably at Sains-Richaumont, near Guise, where the Forty- 
First, after a very successful engagement with the Guard, only left 
the field with a keener desire to fight. 

““Damn them,’ the men said. ‘For once we stopped them... .’ 

“Were they really stopped? At least it seemed so, and that 
was enough to cheer up the soldiers and destroy the legend of an 
invincible German army. On the evening of September fifth, the 
Forty-First, in liaison with Foch’s army, was camping near Essarts- 
les-Sezanne. ‘They had not retreated since midday, and the next 
morning at dawn our troops were to take the defensive along the 
whole line. 

“Deathless hours! Even today, when Lemordant happens to 
recall them, the even tone of his voice quivers. ‘With what frenzy 
we fought,’ he said. “This was to be the decisive struggle. At night- 
fall both sides were exhausted, so utterly had they given themselves. 
The soldiers, broken with fatigue, fell upon the ground and lay in 
their fighting positions. In some places the enemy was not more 
than twenty-five metres from us; we could hear them digging their 
trenches in the chalk-soil; we could see the light of their little electric 
lamps which the officers carried. . , 
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‘*W EMORDANT again received a piece of shrapnel in his side, 
| and perhaps it is worth while to recount how it happened. 
It was during the night of the sixth on the outskirts of the 
forest of Guebarre. ‘Towards eleven o’clock Lemordant thought he 
saw some suspicious movements on his right; he crawled out, revolver 
in hand, followed by four men of his section. He was not mistaken; 
at that spot, between two companies, our line showed a slight opening, 
a ‘break’ which the Germans were trying to enter. Lemordant sent 
one of his men to alarm the nearest company, and was making a half- 
circle towards his own company when a huge Boche ruffian appeared 
in the darkness and fired at him point blank. The bullet shaved his 
cheek; other bullets whistled about. ‘The little troop had been winded, 
and there was only one way to get out of it, that was to reply by a 
general fire that would give the impression of an attack in force. 
The enemy would perhaps be impressed by it, and in any event this 
volley would put companies out on the alert. In fact, on both sides 
the firing became general, even the artillery took part in it; a seventy- 
seven burst near Lemordant, wounded him in his right side and threw 
him into the air with his full equipment. The wound was not serious, 
but Lemordant fell in such a way as to dislocate his hipbones and to 
tear his muscles. Fainting he was carried away to a field-hospital, 
where he remained until the ninth. The enemy was now in full retreat. 
On the eighth we had crossed Le Petit Morin, on the ninth we lay at 
Montmirail and at Champaubert, on the battlefields of the Napoleonic 
epic, and the birth of victory came to the armies of the Republic in 
the same cradle where the Imperial star had shed its last rays. 

“Temordant refused to be sent to a base hospital. He was not 
yet strong. He could scarcely walk, the two wooden splints which 
they had placed over his pelvis came out of position at each sudden 
movement; but the splendid conscience of a leader of men had awak- 
ened in this idealist, this dreamer who but yesterday was so highly 
prejudiced against the military profession. He knew that in war- 
time an officer only holds his men by his own example and moral 
authority. 

“An officer,’ he said to me, ‘literally must give all his existence, 
all his life-blood to his country; he must not spare a drop; less than 
any other is he allowed to invoke the relief of the “slightly wounded,” 
which permits him to go to some luxurious hospital in the Cote d’Azur 
and there appeal to the tender hearts of the Sisters of Charity. 
Wounded, sick, limping, he must be able to say to his soldiers who are 
complaining, “But do I not march, too?” ‘Then they will follow him.’ 

“On the morning of the fourth of October, nineteen fourteen, 
the Forty-First attacked near Monchy-le-Preux. 'T hey ‘went over’ 
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at three o’clock that morning in the beet fields, with Neuville-Vitasse 
as their first objective. Under cover of the darkness, Lemordant 
with his section succeeded in reaching a by-road bordered by a sturdy 
little hedge, where he was separated from the enemy’s line by only a 
few hundred metres. The attack had been very costly because of the 
squalls of artillery which beat on the approaches, but in the by-road 
the section was almost in a shelter. To leave it, however, was a matter 
of greater risk. In front of the hedge between the Boche and us 
extended a desert of waste land, one of those steppes such as the war 
has made throughout Artois, bare as your hand, excepting toward 
the left where the beets were beginning to rot in the ground. The 
enemy’s trench was not even in sight; the bullets came from no one 
knew where, the rifles aimed level with the ground; a gun was hidden 
between two mounds. Using shears Lemordant had caused openings 
to be made in the hedge before debouching into this dangerous zone. 
While two or three kepis cunningly held over the bank deceived the 
‘square heads,’ the men at a signal hurried on all fours through open- 
ings in the hedge. All went well at first. From time to time, when- 
ever the ground was uneven they rushed forward, and they began 
crawling through the beets; a few unlucky ones are dropped out on 
the way. With the rest, Lemordant, although himself wounded in the 
hand, reached the enemy trench and carried it. 

“A second bullet at this moment grazes his right temple; a third, 
a little while after, wounds him on the top of the skull. It is now 
broad day, but it is northern weather, grey, cheerless, dark, uncertain. 
In the four great stages of his military life this painter-soldier knew 
different climates; he has run the tone scale from the burning blue 
of Charleroi to the bottomless night of Craonnelle, with the clear 
starlit heaven of the Marne between. 

“Ts it of that he thinks, if it be that, in such a moment, he can 
think of anything except the safety of his men? 

“Confused movement on the plain—on his right frantic silhou- 
ettes which stand bolt upright, whirl about, collapse; another section 
of his company engaged on the same side is caught on the flank by 
machine guns set up in a sort of blockhouse behind a mound, in front 
of a pile of ruined huts. Without hesitating, with the firmness of 
decision which never abandons him in the most critical circumstances, 
Lemordant gets his men together, rallies the fugitives, and throws 
himself on the blockhouse—the battery of machine-guns is put out of 
action. But Lemordant, climbing the slope, receives a bullet point- 
blank which goes through his right knee. 

“It is his fourth wound of the day, and his men wish to carry him 
(Continued on page 259) 
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JE ME RAPELLE 


OME again. . . . The gentle little house seems more 
gentle and little than ever . . . how quiet the rooms 
are! . . . In the dining-room the table is radiant with 

- - silver and white linen. There is an extra setting to- 

ia lie 5105 night . . . and mother wanted to celebrate my return. 
tps 14-3 So there are flowers . . . how quiet the rooms are! 

In my bedroom there is the same bed. My 

white rocker with the blue pillow is in the same place. On the wall 
above the bed hangs my old picture . . . how quiet the rooms are! 
In the hall there is a — of boys i in uniform. We were all 
together ... laughing . . . for we were to sail the next day (some 

of the boys came back) . how quiet the rooms are! . 

In the parlor there are » the same portieres. They are a little more 
faded, now, and more gracious. My sister is at the piano . . . and 
there are some friends ... she is explaining . . . French music. 





“Quand Madelon vient nous servir a boire, 
Sous la tonnelle on frole son jupon . . .” 


How quiet ... the... rooms... are... how... quiet 


“ce 


. Et chacun lui raconte une histoire, 
Une histoire a sa facon i 





“ce 


. again, boys, let’s have it again. It’s good stuff. What 
if there is no mail! Can’t make ’em write. Throw the whole damned 


business overboard. This is no time for blues . . . another glass, 
there, Dites-donc . . . and one for the Frenchie—they’re good fel- 
lows. At least, they know how to forget .. .” 


“La Madelon pour nous n’est pas severe, 
Quand on lui prend la taille ou le menton . . .” 


“Say, that is some song, isn’t it? Great, I'll say . . . one more 
cognac all ’round, Frenchie. (N’d say, this’ll be my last—got to be in 
at nine—reveille at three—going up the line tomorrow.) Well, slong 


... yes... Fritz is lively up that way . . . I wouldn’t mind, just 
so’s we get the mail .. .” 


“Elle rit, C’est tout I’mal qu’ell ’sait faire, 
Madelon, Madelon, Madelon . . .” 


“cc 


. Why, John, what are you dreaming about, boy! I’ve been 
trying to get you to sing ] Madelon for half-an-hour. (He sings it in 
French, you know . .. yes . . . from the French soldiers . . .)”. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD DUNS. 
ANY’S, WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY STUART 
WALKER 


imi) URING one of the American visits of the Irish actors 
i¢ Ley from the Abbey Theatre in Dublin Mr. O’Rourke told 
\\ Ys rau me of an interesting young writer who had been dis- 
Ny {mg covered recently. The young man, according to Mr. 
: O’Rourke, had a very great talent and a transcendental 








, imagination. ‘The word transcendental cooled my 
ardor, for I had too lately emerged from a college course in which 
I had studied the joy out of Wordsworth and his kind. I allowed 
myself to forget the writer’s name. 

About a year afterward I picked up a volume of plays by a Lord 
Dunsany and opened it to a page which was headed “The Golden 
Doom.” I read a line, “Last night I saw a star go flaming earth- 
ward.” I turned to the first page and began to read. I think I read 
a great play. For sheer simplicity of language and of thought I had 
read nothing like it, nor could I remember any play which had a more 
relentless sweep. Its philosophy was simplicity itself, a child could 
understand it. It was fundamental, elemental. By a masterful use 
of words combining in them sight and sound and meaning the author 
had pictured a civilization, told a story and pointed a fact. A great 
calamity fell upon Zericon from so trivial a cause that neither sentries 
nor prophets could discover it. It was the grown-up point of view of 
all times. The play was first of all a good tale, told in majestic 
English. That it contained powerful satire, a valuable but never- 
learned moral was secondary. It was a good story and therein lay 
its charm and its power. Then I read the preface of the book and 
discovered that the writer was the transcendentalist of the Irish 
player. 

In the same day I read “King Argimenes” and the “Unknown 
Warrior” and “The Gods of the Mountain.” The latter impressed 
me as being a truly great melodrama. There were two other plays 
in the volume, but neither of them seemed to express the author com- 
pletely as did the other three. 

The three plays were very different in theme and in treatment, 
but they seemed to represent a man who had a definite and new point 
of view. There was a pleasant humanity in them, a sense of space 
and always a good story. Later in my correspondence with Lord 
Dunsany I discovered that he wrote his story because he had a story 
to tell and for no other reason. 

I wanted to produce these plays, but I was only a stage manager 
with Mr. Belasco at the time and it seemed to me that some one must 
inevitably put them before the American public before I could be in 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD DUNSANY’S 


a position to do so. But fate was with me. I succeeded in getting the 
rights to “The Golden Doom” first, then to “King Argimenes” and 
“The Gods of the Mountain.” ‘The last-named having been given up 
by another manager after a week’s trial on the road. The negotia- 
tions for the plays were very absurd because the English censor was 
fearful of the hidden meanings of the names of the plays, and through 
days and days my cables and letters would be held. 

But to Mr. Censor and to Mr. Critic and to Mr. Public alike it 
can be definitely and positively stated that there are no hidden mean- 
ings in either titles or plays. They are simplicity itself. That there 
is satire in them there is no denying, but satire is simple in itself. 
There is no symbolism, no allegory, no hidden moral. There is, as 
there must be in all works of art, a definite point of view and that is 
the point of view of all good story-tellers from Homer to Dunsany— 
I have a story to tell: here it is. 

For those who are wasting time in the search for meanings and 
morals in this gifted man’s work the following letters ought to be most 
eloquent disclaimers of any hidden intentions. For those who say 
that he has no interest in humanity they ought to be eloquent refuta- 
tions. For those who consider him one of the most gifted dramatists 
of all times they will prove a joy and a hope. From the pen that 
wrote these letters the lovers of wonder and beauty have received 
much and expect much. 

Dunsany, Castle, 
My dear Mr. Waxxer: Meath, Ireland, February 3, 19. 


I was sorry when I got your letter today that I had not come to 
America but, as I explained, there was no longer any reason for me to 
go, except personal reasons; and personal reasons do not count for 
very much while one is still in the army. I have got leave and come 
over here, but the energy required to get leave to go to America was 
greater than I possessed. 

No one that has not been continuously drunk for four and a 
quarter years can realize the awful early-morning feeling of poor 
Europa; and all her children seem to share her lethargy. 

The stimulus of bloodshed has been taken out of life, and the most 
precious things of civilization seem to be meaningless in comparison 
to a trench-dagger. A trench-dagger can kill a man, people feel, but 
what can a sonnet do? We have been trained to think crudely and 
intensely about violent things. 

What will happen, now that killing is out of fashion, to a gener- 
ation that has probably learned to despise everything that does not 
lead to bloodshed? We are in a dreadful hiatus; it is the headache of 
Civilization. 
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February 21. 

During the interval that has crept into this letter I have re- 
ceived cuttings telling of your presentation of “The Laughter of the 
Gods.” You and your company appear to have done it splendidly.— 

Your letter arrived today. It is very pleasant to hear from you 
again and to hear that you will send me more letters up to the Autumn. 
I need a few such letters as you and other friends send me from so 
far, if I am to continue to do my work in spite of the heavy fog of 
apathy that lies over it here. One must look beyond the fog, of course; 
but it is far to look: however, your letters help. 

Last night I saw some of the scenes of another four-act play and I 
got another this morning. I think a great play could be made of it. 
But who wants a great play? 

Beethoven went on writing music after he was stone deaf. But 
if everyone round him was stone deaf, and he not, would he have still 
gone on? 

Well, the answer to it all is that if any of the forms that neglect 
or discouragement can take are able to stop our work, then we have 
not in us the stuff that dreams are made on. If recognition and 
acclamation waited on genius at once, the job might become too easy 
and suffer harm. Between the stony indifference of the crowd and 
the hard jade of genius are struck perhaps those sparks that illumine 
the ages. Let this theory of mine be remembered when the oft-asked 
question goes round, “What are Keats?” 

Here am I complaining of lack of recognition while Mr. 
and others loudly reviled my name for not coming and receiving it, 
where it was waiting for me, and you yourself assisted them to make 
an image of me in clay into which all of them stuck unanimous pins— 
a poor form of witchcraft, but what more could you do? I deducted 
all this from the first paragraph of your letter of February first. 

You want a photograph of me on my favorite horse, out with my 
favorite dog, pursued by my favorite lion, while my favorite wife looks 
on from a tower of Dunsany castle. I will readily render unto Caesar 
the things which be Caesar’s. Caesar of course is the public (may he 
live forever!). He shall have all my plays and the things pertaining 
thereto, but is the rest any good to him? I do not live the life of a 
writing man at all. Much that I do is quite irrelevant to my work; 
indeed shooting, hunting and cricket used to take up so much of my 
time that the theory might well be started that my plays were written 
by Bacon. 





Yours ever, 
DuNSANY. 
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Dunsany, Castle, 
Co. Meath, Ireland, March 1, 1919. 
My Dear Mr. WALKER: 

The photographs of “The Laughter of the Gods” have arrived 
and it is a great pleasure to see them, for it is all that I ever see of my 
plays now. I am much looking forward to seeing how you did the 
compromise, though of course I realize that photographs cannot do 
your productions justice even though the “movies” are held by some 
to be muses equal to any of the nine. Designs of old China would be 
admirably suited to this play; it is just the kind of country in which 
it would all have happened. 

The critics have been most kind to my “Laughter of the Gods,” 
which makes me all the more sorry that now and then I should have 
puzzled anybody. I don’t know if it would be any return on my part 
for the kind attitude of the —-——— towards my play if I were to 
answer some of its queries of January twenty-fifth. Here are the 
questions: 

1. At whom or at what were the gods laughing? 

2. Did the priest wilfully deceive his blackmailers by pretend- 
ing that he was lying when he knew he was speaking the truth? 

3. Was he trying at best to undo the mischief for which he was 
mainly responsible? 

4. Or were all these uncertainties artfully designed to provide 
effective stage situations and a culminating sensation with reference 
to logic or coherence? 

ANSWERS: 

1. The gods were laughing at their joke. Is the joke then 
funny? Not at all to us. But the humor of the gods necessarily 
transcends what we laugh at; and it seems to me that that divine humor 
is probably no other than irony. Wherever Fate has mocked man 
through history there is a kind of irony in it. In the greatest dooms 
that have overtaken monarchs there is nearly always something at 
which one could smile, were one cold-hearted enough, and were one 
not awed by the magnitude of the calamity. 

The gods would be free of those restraints that make our smiles 
impossible. 

And if Destiny may be said to have a stock joke, a regular 
mother-in-law of a joke, is it not the joke of punishing men by the 
very thing that they schemed and contrived for, shown not for the 
first time in “The Gods of the Mountain”? 

The play then is a Comedy of Heaven, i.e., a tragedy. And the 
divine joke is that men made a false prophecy for their own ends and 
the gods wittily fulfilled it for them, overwhelming a whole city with 
every living thing. 

(Continued on page 244) 
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CINDERELLA AND THE GLASS SLIPPER: 
BY WINIFRED WARD 


(AS HENRY JAMES MIGHT HAVE WRIT- 
TEN IT): 


T was clearly for Cinderella a dilemma not the less inimical 
for being, as she would have said, “part of the game,” 
that she should find herself upon the third and last evening 
of her so wonderful adventure deprived of her customary 
seat among the for her so friendly ashes, by the lingering 
though as yet not sedentary bulk of an obviously perturbed 

stepmother. “It’s not, you know,” the poor lady brought out, 

“that I’m not sleepy: it’s that if they shouldn’t, between them, 

have ‘caught’ him” 

“You wouldn’t, in such an event,” Cinderella quite handsomely 
grasped it, “feel it safe to be yourself ‘caught’ napping?” 

It held her—the possibility thus unfolding itself as for a more 
prolonged scrutiny, of the “nap” occurring lapdog-wise upon the in- 
viting hearth, to the ultimate frustration, she could not but lucidly 
surmise, of her so cherished plans for the evening. She found herself 
facing as often before the consciousness of the complication being due 
not so much to the wavering proximity of the good lady herself as to 
the surer, not to say more utterly, unseduceable stability of that amply 
cushioned chair the drawing forward of which into the frugal firelight 
it was now simply her difficult intention definitely to prevent. 

“You can’t, you know,” it came to her presently to say, “do any- 
thing to help them, poor dears, since they’re so obviously gone to the 
ball to help themselves.” The poor lady took it as with overflowing 
comprehension. “Their not helping themselves, or put it rather 
Ganda’s sister not helping Ganda to help herself, being just what ’m 
not sure I oughtn’t to sit up in horrible anticipation of.” 

“But isn’t it, dear,” Cinderella quite beautifully leaped at it, “just 
that I’m so entirely here to do for you? And isn’t it just her not find- 
ing you up will best soothe Ganda’s pride in the horrid event of her 
not coming off, you know, with the Prince—well’—she had a pause 
for it—“under her arm?” She made her point as with a fine show of 
gayety. 

“You of course mean on the Prince’s arm”—well, clearly the old 
lady might put it as she liked, since she moved now out of range of the 
all-too-ready rocker. The door held her. 

: “Tt’s not, you know,” she bridled, “as if she hadn’t a chance, 

should it come, as it so well may, to a test.” 

“The test, you mean, of his having actually to decide?” The fruits 
of solitude were not, it would seem, yet to be definitely tasted. 
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“Well,” she weighed it, “put it rather, of his wanting to decide 
on the wife he so needs.” 

“And this last ball so beautifully offers him the opportunity for 
selecting.” It went on between them. “Or would offer,” the good 
lady rose for it swimmingly, “if it weren’t for this mysterious upstart 


Ganda describes as so ‘drenching the Prince’s attention with her spray 
of talk’.” 


T held Cinderella—the vision of her previous night’s daring pere- 
grination across the ball-room floor to introduce to her sisters that 
consummate Prince whose acceptance of any acquaintance her 

whim might momentarily make him victim to did not, she gayly found, 
extend beyond such swift, neat sweep of the conversational broom as 
should not only clear the floor for departure but dissolve into a harm- 
less cloud that thick flurry of “talk” the sisters were, as he afterwards 
was to remark, so obviously holding in readiness for him. 

“Why not, dear step-mother,” Cinderella now brought out for 
her further perturbation, “go yourself to the ball? Wouldn’t it be 
just where you could most sweetly and comfortably yourself engage 
the attention of our upstart of the glass slipper, to the extent of giving 
Ganda that half-hour she seems so in need of, with the Prince?” 

The kitchen clock, chiming just now its assurance of three more 
hours to midnight, was not, perhaps, she was afterward to think, the 
least determining factor in the readiness with which the poor dear lady 
now effected her departure from a hearth so laden with disquieting 
suggestions. 


66 HAT I don’t and shan’t make out, dear Godmother,” Cin- 
V\ derella found herself presently saying to that richly grim 
old person whose advent through the panels of a locked and 
bolted-for-the-night shed door was no longer in the nature of a miracle 
—“what I don’t and shan’t ever make out is what you’ve been doing 
it for?’ Her Godmother had a sniff for it. 

“Which, my dear, considering how you're deplorably bungling 
your so perfect opportunities, is what, presently, I shall have to ask 
of myself.” 

She turned it over in her young perception. “He can’t, you see, 
be expected to know that he’s to run off with me.” 

“But it’s just that,” the old lady quite terribly smiled, “that I’ve 
expected all along you’d show him. It’s for just that that I’m giving 
you to-night your one more so prized chance.” 

The chance, becoming now tangible upon the threshold in form of 
a footman, whipped and buttoned and emblematic of coach-and-four, 
held for Cinderella a new significance upon which she wavered, look- 
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ing back now almost reluctantly upon a godmother poised, cap and 
cane, for flight. 

“If failing of my capture I should this time linger beyond the 
magic hour?” ‘The prospect held her—imagination gaped. 

The question got itself treated but dryly. 

‘ “The game, if you will forgive an Americanism, would then 
e up. 

“But wouldn’t then”—Cinderella plunged for it—‘the upness of 

the game be just the thing best calculated to suit our ends?” 

“Our ends?” The old lady had for further correction a shade of 
detachment. 

Cinderella beautifully showed that she beautifully saw: “Your 
ends, then, which only end, it comes to me to think, by your revealing 
my identity to Ganda, and how so effectually as by your presenting 
me, folded and boxed, to be exhibited by the Prince as his booty?” 

She was to remember the old lady’s so enigmatical smile she now 
reluctantly for the last time let the footman close the door upon. 


HE was remembering it with a not altogether definable sense of 
needing to-night all her trust in the rightness of that grim humor 
she was letting herself serve as the tool of, as she made her smooth 

way up the spacious palace stair tapestried for her delectation with 
attentive faces, topped fittingly by a Prince with arm crooked for 
acceptance. 

“You'll not, then, have an ice?” she found him presently saying, 
with the sweet high chivalry of one so able, she felt, to waive the 
possibility of there not being, at that so late hour, any ices. 

“Fortune favors me?” She dimpled to his response. 

“Favors me, rather, for favoring you. In here, Bodgetts’’—this 
last to that aproned effigy, duly countenanced for service, who now 
accomplished his exit from the dim upholstered recess which framed 
for them the mazes of the dance: framed also at this moment of their 
seating themselves the figures of her sisters—Ganda hovering, huge 
and beaked, in the lead of the younger, whose round resemblance to 
her mother the Prince had now occasion to remark upon as needing 
for completeness of suggestion bird-seed and a swinging perch. 

“They’ve not, you know, either of them, the least idea who you 
may be.” He planted it firmly before them—her incognito. 

" She faced it, tentatively calm. “They’ve had, nevertheless, rare 
opportunities for finding out.” 

He liked the manner of it. ‘“You’re not, then, after all, so in- 
accessible?” 

“But isn’t it just,” she quite panted, “to tell you that I am, that 
I’m here like this, for the last time?” 
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“And if this last time, I shouldn’t let you run off as you have at 
the stroke of twelve.” 

She paused for the full joyous flavor of the possibility—only, 
however, that she might add “Keeping me’s what you can’t and won’t 
think of.” 

“No,” he conceded it sadly. 

“It’s for that I have to thank you.” She richly weighed her 
gratitude in the scale of his silence. 

“For what?” he wavered, all readiness to assent. 

She had a pause. ‘For what else but just that generous letting 
me out of the need for explanation.” 

“Oh!” he had his gesture for it: “after all, you know one has 
one’s decencies!” 

These decencies seeming for the moment of a vastness to quite 
depress our so desperate young lady. 

“But if”—she rose for it—“upon the stroke of twelve, say, you 
should find me, as though by enchantment, somehow altered?” 

It was for the Prince not the least unfortunate of occurrences 
that reply should have been at this moment crushed upon his other- 
wise ready tongue by the sonorous clang of a clock designed, it would 
seem, to awaken all sound sleepers as well as the revelers themselves 
to a consciousness that midnight was, or would presently, be upon 
them. 

“Tt’s not,” he then took it up handsomely, “that I mind the 
rags——” 

" She took it up with overflowing comprehension. “It’s that my 
having stayed, isn’t, in the light of the appearance I now so unex- 
pectedly present, what you would have expected of me?” 

She rose, poised for flight. He weighed it, turning it over and 
laying it down between them, handsomely, as though to give her what- 
ever time she might now need for what he was, out of the lightening 
obscurity of his recessed mind, about to bring forth. 

“Tt’s not”—he plunged for it—“that I wouldn’t, in the event of 
your having gone, have seen it through, glass slipper and all a 
He had his pause for it. 

“Tt’s that you'd find it simpler,” she beautifully leaped to it, “‘to 
waive as it were all possibility of there being within the precincts of 
the town a foot more suited than mine to the wearing of a slipper 
which might, you know, after all, turn out to have another mate on 
someone’s mantelpiece?” ; 

“But isn’t it,” he joyously ventured, “just the cutting out of the 
so well known sequel that will, with the least effort on our part, most 
endear us to the public mind?” 

She wavered luminously in his embrace. 
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SKETCH OF 
DANCING 
FIGURE BY 
ROBERT 
HENRI. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER: AN INTERVIEW WITH 
ROBERT HENRI: BY E. RALPH 
CHEYNEY 


ALL, slight, Robert Henri, the portraitist, has a 
round face and head, a quizzical moustache, the 
merry, imaginative eyes of a well-poised prophet 
possessed of a keen sense of humor, and a firm, kind, 
~ finely-chiseled but somehow wistful mouth. Strength 
and subtlety and sympathy speak from his every fea- 
ture and his every graceful and gracious and wholly 
ingenious gesture. He is completely masculine, yet he 
has all of a woman’s gentleness and finesse. His hair is 
greying, yet he is as careless as a boy of the impression 
he creates.—There’s the man as well as I can sketch 
him. 

I wish you might have been with me when I met 
him in his great light studio that looks out over quaint 
Gramercy Park in New York, and have heard him set 
forth one of the most illuminating and altogether de- 
lightful expositions to which I have ever listened, al] 


oy . ears. It was vigorous and beautiful in both phraseology 


and thought. Like the stained-glass windows of the 
Chartres cathedral, it was brilliant yet soft, rich yet simple, many- 
hued, glowing, translucent. Like one of his own portraits, it was 
simple yet subtle, direct yet gracious, individual yet inclusive, beauti- 
fully ordered, full of life and color and fire and understanding. From 
his studio I ran to the nearest restaurant, and there I jotted down 
brokenly and tersely as many of the points he had made as I could 
remember. 

Each individual is to Henri intensely precious, infinitely interest- 
ing. Each soul is a new note in the inherent harmony of things. Each 
richly repays study. Each should have the chance to develop according 
to the laws of its own being, if we do not want discord and vital waste. 
There is nothing so base but has its place and in that place is precious. 
Everything thrives, indeed, only when it is in its proper relationship 
to other things. This does not imply that a caste or class system is 
right or that the upholders of what they are pleased to term “law and 
order” are fit leaders of men; for all such systems are based on coer- 
cion, and coercion means disorder. 


Order is perceived by the man with a creative spirit. It is achieved 
by the man who sincerely attempts to express himself and thus natu- 
rally follows organic law. Our individualities are constantly changing. 
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“THE MEDICINE BLANKET,” PAINTED AT 
SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO; BY ROBERT HENRI 
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BY ROBERT HENRI 
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WASH DRAWING OF A 
SEATED NUDE: BY ROB- 
ERT HENRI: A SKETCH 
OF A RARE RICHNESS 
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RECLINING NUDE BY 
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ROBERT HENRI, PAINTER AND PHILOSOPHER 


In order, therefore, to contribute that new note to the cosmic concert 
that is our innate purpose, it behooves us to continually look within 
and fulfill the desire we see imprinted on our hearts. Functioning 
freely does not necessarily lead to Greenwich Village or the Latin 
Quarter. Genuine Bohemians are to be found in Philistia as well. 
Sincere, spontaneous Bohemianism is seldom self-conscious. 


Each of us is essentially a unified being. If our material and 
our spiritual selves are not actually one, they overlap until they are 
indistinguishable. If we suffer from internal conflicts and rebellions, 
it is because our education is imposed. Let us make children our 
teachers! They are naive, free in their actions and reactions, neither 
in a constant static nor ecstatic state, spontaneous in everything; until 
we begin to impose upon them a set and in many cases an alien culture. 
All genuine education, all helpful education, is self-education. 

We must learn to let our vital energy operate unimpeded 
through us—whether we called it “Life Force” or “elan vital” 
or “libido” or “God,” it does not matter, if only we work its will. This 


simply means that we should learn to play, to let go. If we do this, 
we may be creators, artists. 


RTISTS are not mere art manufacturers. They are individuals 
who are living intensely, freely, joyously, the happiest people 
alive. Any art is the impress of the individuality of anyone who 

elects to express himself, and, consequently, his vision of the proper 
relationship of things, that inherent harmony of which he is himself 
a part, in the media of that art. The artist has no right to be bothered 
with whether what he creates is Art or not. That technique is best 
that best expresses him. Walt Whitman’s technique is best—for 
Walt Whitman. Tennyson’s is best—for Tennyson. Art cannot be 
imitated; nor can it lie. At least, it cannot and live. The very act 
of appreciation, furthermore, is creation in itself; appreciation, indeed, 
if it be sincere will induce creation in his own media by the spectator. 
There are no objective criteria of Art; but there is one general under- 
lying law: All esthetically moving art is and always has been art with 
significant form. 

An artist is a man with a sense of order, of universal harmony, 
of the working out of natural organic law. Such aman is kind. He is 
poised. He cannot well be permanently cross for he realizes that that 
which offends is merely pitifully out of place. As he suffers at the 
sight of sorrow, squalor, strike, and every other form of discord, he 
is often unhappy; but he is consoled by the knowledge that perfect 
desire can achieve anything, that whatever one wants hard enough to 
completely realize one can obtain, and that most of the sufferings of 
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A STUDY OF FIGURES IN MOTION OF 
SUMPTUOUS BEAUTY. BY ROBERT HENRI. 
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humanity are growing-pains and birth-pangs; and he is \ 

the most radiantly happy man alive when he is portray- \ 
ing his vision of things as they are. The joy that must \ 
have been Whistler’s, for instance, when he painted a \ > 
picture in which with one smear of carmine he placed on . 
the canvas a beautiful woman’s mouth, the lips of a con- Xa fe 
servative lover, full with the fulness of her passion, firm with 
the firmness of her loyalty to herself! The beautiful face, 
incidentally, is not the pretty face, it is not necessarily the 
young face nor is it the old face; it is the face of one who lives 
—and “man cannot live by bread alone.” 

Cezanne threw his canvases away or used them to stop 
up chinks in the walls of his hut; he was scorned or pitied 
or ignored by all. Bouguereau, the learned academician, on 
the other hand, was given every possible mark of esteem. To- 
day, Cezanne lives for us, we recognize him as one of the 
master artists of all time; while Bouguereau is dead and we 
pass his pictures unheeding. Cezanne strove to express him- 
self; Bouguereau to paint popular pictures. Plastic art that 
is not a by-product of its creator’s play with aesthetically 
moving forms is still-born. 

History is a series of states of consciousness, of stages 
of being. Art is, therefore, Man’s one real record. The 
development of humanity, its steps forward and its stumbles 
backward, is shown in the mirror of Art as nowhere else. 
Thus, unless each work of art is an honest record of its cre- 
ator’s particular and peculiar character, it is without signifi- 
cance and without life. Doing anything beautifully and with 
aesthetic integrity, however, well deserves the name of Art. 
Literature it not the fashioning of fine phrases any more 
than it is writing down to the people; it is simply the direct 
expression of that which one really wants to say. So art is 
simply doing a thing, doing it freely, doing it with no other 
consideration or impulse than one’s honest vision and genu- 
ine desire. Consequently, may we not with assurance antici- 
pate a nation of creators, a world of artists? 
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DANCING FIGURE 
BY ROBERT HENRI 


Editor’s Note:—A most important and interesting seascape 
by Robert Henri also appears in our art student department 
this month on page two hundred and sixty-one. 
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OUT OF THE ARMY BACK TO THE LAND: 
WITH THE HELP OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT: BY FRANKLIN K. LANE: 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


EY there! Do you want a home on a farm?’ “Yes, 
indeed!” say more than twenty thousand American 
soldiers, sailors and marines in response to a question- 

Z naire sent out to our fighting men to see if they would 
| like to be farmers, to create a little home for them- 

selves, to help raise food for their world. The flood 

of letters that have come in have proven that the men 
who have fought so victoriously, eagerly look forward to farm life. 

With every mail comes the questions: “How soon can I begin 
work?” “Where is the land?” “Can I learn to farm?’ About forty 
per cent. of the California men who have received the little circular 
containing questions and answers (to determine their wishes in the 
matter) have declared their willingness to pass directly from the army 
to the land. Out of one hundred and forty-eight fighting men in 
France who were asked if they would like a Government farm, twenty- 
five per cent. enthusiastically said “Yes.” Some boys say that, though 
born in a city, they became so interested in doing constructive work 
while in the army that they never wish to go back into an office, but 
hope to locate on the land, to make their homes in the country. Men 
who got no further into the fight than the detention camps are afraid 
perhaps they will not be given an opportunity to choose a farm and 
have written in to Washington, by the hundreds, to see if they also 
would not also have a chance at a farm home. Happily the Govern- 
ment will have work and a home for any man who wants it—if Con- 
gress takes action on the proposed soldier-settlement legislation before 
them. 

The plan as outlined by the Government is to construct a group 
of one hundred or more farm homes, called community settlements, 
radiating from a municipal center maintained for the disposal of 
produce as well as for social gatherings. The returned soldiers, sailors 
and marines are to be given work in the construction of these centers, 
in building dams and canals in arid regions, in clearing brush and 
removing stumps from cut-over timber lands, and in draining swamp 
lands. After these potential farms have been laid out, cleared, leveled, 
and the first crop put in, after the houses and barns have been erected, 
roads built, town-halls, school-houses and churches erected, those men 
who have helped in the work shall be given first choice of farms. 

The first payment can be made from the savings out of the 
wages the men are paid in preparing the farms for work. The balance 
may be paid in small installments over a period of forty years, or less 
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UNCLE SAM HAS FARMS FOR OUR SOLDIERS 


if possible. There is poetic justice in the thought that men who have 
helped by their work to create farms should be allowed to own those 
farms. Because every State in the Union has large acres of idle land, 
the returned soldiers will have the opportunity of owning a farm in 
their own State, if they desire. If the spirit of adventure is strong 
upon them, they may prefer to cast their fortunes in the West or in 
the South instead of the New England States. This will be a matter 
of personal taste for the men to decide individually. 

During the construction of these Government farms there will be 
technical and clerical work as well as actual ditch-digging and road- 
making so the invalided fighters who wish to own a farm can get a 
position that does not require the heaviest manual labor. Naturally 
the Government does not intend to give a farm to each man, for no 


man would want such a thing. He would much prefer to earn his 
own home. 


REDERICK C. HOWE, Commissioner of Immigration at the 
ee of New York, in a book just released from the press, “The 

Land and the Soldier,” says: “That the farmer as an individual 
producer cannot face modern conditions, which in other industries have 
passed into large scale production with all of the aides of science and 
invention. There must be protection for the farmer from the land 
speculators, the banks, the middle men and the distributing agents. 
Moreover, the waste of agriculture is colossal. Each farmer is de- 
tached. He raises the same things and does the same things. He 
owns the same machines. He works twelve months a year in order 
that he may be profitably employed for six or seven. He keeps his 
horses and cattle for months at a dead loss. He markets alone, and 
finds his own customer. It is as though every man who made shoes 
had to find the individual person in the world who wanted his par- 
ticular shoes. The farmer is still in the bartering age. But he does 
not barter with an equal chance. He must bargain with a world mar- 
ket, and a highly organized system of monopoly that buys what the 
farmer sells as cheaply as possible and holds within its hands all of the 
marketing, warehousing and transportation agencies of the country. 

“Agriculture cannot prosper under such obsolete conditions. The 
isolated farmer is an economic survival of the last century. And it is 
those countries that have recognized these facts and adjusted agricul- 
ture to these changed conditions that are making farming pay.” 

It is to be understood that behind every man tilling the earth 
stands his Government ready to teach him the science of farming as 
well as to lend him money for the necessary tools of his trade. All 
farm implements, stock, seeds, material for homesteads, barns, etc., 
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can be purchased from the Government, and paid for in small install- 
ments from the proceeds of the sale of the crops. 

The size of the farms will vary according to the location and kind 
of farming engaged in. For general farming forty to eighty acres is 
required; for the raising of live stock eighty to one hundred and sixty 
acres; for the raising of fruit, fifteen to twenty acres, and a truck 
garden near the city needs but five to twenty acres. 


VEN though in every case the workers are not skilled agricul- 
}, turists, still a great deal of food and a tremendous amount of 
live stock can be raised with little loss when supervised by the 
expert men sent out by the Government. There are thousands of 
acres in New York State available for army farmers. There are many 
thousands also on Long Island suitable for truck gardens. Though 
there are no more great tracts of public lands to be given free, fifteen 
per cent. of our territory is yet undeveloped. It requires capital to 
develop land and most of the young men returning from active duty 
lack the capital but have the willingness to do the work. Now that the 
Government is planning to furnish the capital, there is reason to be- 
lieve that this idle land may be made to yield wealth as well as happi- 
ness and health. 

The idea of community farming is by no means a new one. It 
has been tried out with success in a number of countries, and a State 
Land settlement at Dunham, California, the first colony of its kind 
in the United States, has already proved that the principle is practical 
for this country. ‘The farm colony has also been demonstrated suc- 
cessfully in New Zealand, Australia, New South Wales, British 
Columbia, Tasmania, Canada, France. Farming is the first concern 
for the people of Denmark. There is little industry, but, through the 
small farms, Denmark has become prosperous and her people enjoy a 
high degree of comfort. She possesses a higher standard of education 
than in any country of Europe. Her people are contented, and pros- 
perity is so genera] that there is but little emigration. 

Dr. Edward Meade of the University of California, who has made 
a thorough study of the land colony project of Australia, states that 
“These settlements have proven such agricultural and economic suc- 
cesses that, in the midst of war, the Australian Commonwealth has 
appropriated one million dollars to buy and make ready farms for 
returning soldiers. ‘This, for a population of five million, is equivalent 
to an appropriation of two billion dollars in this country. It has suc- 
ceeded because the plan is practical. It has been worked out from a_ 
business as well as a humanitarian standpoint. It is sound business 
because of the money and time it saves settlers. Take the item of 
houses and barns. Over five thousand of these buildings will be needed 
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on this assumed project—the plans for them are standardized, ma- 
terials are bought at wholesale, and contracts for their erection are 
let in large numbers so that builders can keep their men constantly at 
work. The care given to the designs insures better buildings and 
better grouping, and the settler pays about half the price he would 
have to pay if he worked as an unaided individual. 

“Expert help in buying enables him to get better horses and cows 
than he otherwise would obtain. A farm prepared to grow crops 
enables him to make more money in the first two years than he would 
in five years if he had to level the land.” 


LTHOUGH there is no complete survey of our land resources, 
it is estimated that there are from fifteen to twenty million acres 
of arid land in the West for which water is available if properly 

conserved. There are half a million of acres in the Colorado river 
basin which need only irrigation to make them as fertile as the far- 
famed valley of the Nile. By far the greater portions of our unused 
and unproductive lands is the cut-over or logged-off timber land lying 
largely within the eastern half of the United States. Nearly two 
hundred and fifty million acres of this land is a picture of desolation. 
Though underbrush and saplings make a vast tangle between stumps, 
yet nevertheless the land could be made to yield to the plow if properly 
cleared and leveled. There are nearly eighty million acres of swamp 
lands in the eastern half of the United States, and wherever private 
enterprise has reclaimed small portions of it its wonderful produc- 
tivity has been demonstrated. Private enterprise, however, cannot 
handle the Herculean task of rendering this unused land suitable for 
farms. The Government alone is able to accomplish this miracle with 
the aid of the strong and virile fighters who dare undertake the work. 

The great public works of the Reclamation Service and of the 
Panama Canal, stimulating as they are to our national pride, fall far 
short of the possibilities involved in the plan of reclaiming so tremen- 
dous an area. Under Government management there will be no 
slacker land in our nation. 

In addition to the just plan of giving every fighter a home, the 
project solves several other serious problems: that of the immediate 
job for the soldier; protecting the labor market against any possible 
collapse by being swamped with a surplus of labor; providing for many 
lines of re-established industry an immediate demand for their 
products; staying the movement toward the cities and thus more com- 
pletely decentralizing our population; setting up through the land 
models of farm settlements in which the social side of human nature 
is given consideration; and lastly, and perhaps greatest of all, affixing 
to our soil a large number of proved Americans. 
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AN ITALIAN GARDEN IN CALIFORNIA: BY 
BERTHA SCOTT 







= ry. po blue as those of Italy arch this California garden, 
ae! vil ) giving it somewhat the same fair dignity and grace of 
~ 4 old-world villas. Italian also is the graceful sweep of 

1 | ot flight of stairs, the formal planting of cypress trees, 

is i jon of plants in tubs, colored tile in walls and the 

“s masses of green everywhere. Altogether American is 
the a of ferns and simple flowers, the massing of sweet 
alyssium, white phlox, petunias and echoing of sky color in great 
stands of larkspur. The old-world charm is apparent in the tile sup- 
porting walls of the terrace, in the grotto hidden among great ferns 
in which rests a statue of the Madonna, and in the ivy, which all 
uncontrolled, climbs the stairway and softens the russet walls. 

Greene and Greene, architects, have designed many houses for 
California’s hills but none of them that seem more fitting to this 
charming land than the house seen here, built at Pasadena and owned 
by Mrs. Francis F. Prentiss. The aim of these architects was to take 
the utmost advantage of site and view that the land possessed with 
a minimum of change in the natural beauties. Their work is dis- 
tinguished by what we may term fitness, that is fitness to the site, to 
available materials, to their clients’ needs. The result is restful, home- 
like and beautiful. Because the hill sloped so gently they divided the 
garden into what is called the Upper Garden on the highest level 
forming the court of the house, the Middle and Lower Garden. 

The Upper Garden was slightly terraced to meet the natural 
grades of the lot and planted toa lawn. Concrete walks, ruled off into 
interesting and varying squares, surround this court whose edges are 
emphasized by small box plants trimmed close to the ground. Around 
three sides of this court against the building is a bed in which are 
planted evergreen shrubs and small flowering plants such as primulus, 
which give spots of color to the green background. Over the pergola 
are climbing roses intertwined with evergreen vines. Iridescent tile 
of deep blue lines the small pool in which goldfish play about. 

The Middle Terrace has been kept plain. There is grass upon 
both sides of the concrete walk and a few evergreen shrubs have been 
judiciously planted. The vines on the building are English ivy and 
that decorative charming creeper ficus repens. Italian cypress borders 
the steps leading down to the Lower Garden and pool. The earth 
slopes of the Lower Garden are retained by dry moss-covered rocks, 
artistically arranged in natural curves with several intermittant levels 
worked in between them. 

Among the natural live oaks on the rock covered slopes and levels 
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“GARDENS. 
THE WORD 
IS OVER- 
CHARGED 
WITH 
MEANING; 
IT SPEAKS 
OF MOON- 
LIGHT, AND 
A CLOSING 
DOOR; OF 
BIRDS AT 
DAW N—OF 
SULTRY 
AFTER 
NOONS.” 











ALL THE BEAUTY OF ITALIAN GARDENS IS FOUND 
j IN THIS LOVELY SPOT CREATED BY GREENE AND 
GREENE, ARCHITECTS, AT PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, 
THE HOME OF MRS. FRANCIS F. PRENTISS. 
COLORED TILE ARE SET IN THE CONCRETE WALLS 
OF THIS FOUNTAIN ON THE LOWER TERRACE. 














“ALL 
TUNEFUL 

WINDS DO 
DOWN IT 
PASS;” 





CLEOPATRA LILIES 
STAND IN QUEENLY MAJ 
ESTY IN THE POOL AT 
THE FOOT OF THE STAIR 
WAY LEADING TO THE UP 
PER GARDEN AND RESI 
DENCE OF MRS. FRANCIS F 
PRENTISS OF PASADENA, 
CALIFORNIA 


THE AVENUE OF TALL 
CYPRESS TREES AND THE 
VINE-CROWNED ARCH AT‘ 
THE TOP OF THE FLIGH1 
OF STAIRS REMIND ONF 
OF ITALY’S LOVELIEST 
GARDENS. 


“GARDENS AND STAIRWAYS. THEY BELONG WITH SONG 
WITH SUBTLE SCENTS OF PERFUME, MYRRH AND MUSK.” 























“IT IS A 
PLACE 
WHERE 
DREAMS 
CONVENE,’ 








WITH LONG SWEEPING LINE THE STAIRWAY 
IN THIS PASADENA GARDEN WINDS FROM THE 
LOWER GARDEN PAST THE POOL WHERE 
LILIES BLOOM, TO THE UPPER GARDEN, PASS 
ING THROUGH BANKS OF ROSES ON ITS WAY. 


FLOWERING VINES EMBROIDER THE BALUS 
TRADES AND FILL THE AIR WITH FRAGRANCE 











THE EARTH 
SLOPES OF THE 
LOWER GARDEN 
ARE RETAINED 
BY DRY, MOSS 
ROCKS ARTISTI- 
CALLY ARRANGED 
IN NATURAL 
CURVES WITH 
SEVERAL  INTER- 
MEDIATE LEVELS 
SHOWING BE.- 
TWEEN THEM. 
FLOWERS BLOOM 
BETWEEN THESE 
ROCKS, MAKING A 
SPOT OF EXCEED.- 
ING LOVELINESS 




























“A GARDEN FULL OF FRAGRANCES, 
OF PAUSES AND OF CADENCES.” 























AN ITALIAN GARDEN IN CALIFORNIA 


are planted vinca, fuchsias, erica, dwarf daisies, small-leaved ivy, 
cotoneasters, wild strawberries and many other charming plants. 
These were disposed according to color and habit so that they look as 
though growing of their own choice. Rhododendrons flourish in the 
tempered shade on one of the wider levels to the east. ‘The water in 
the upper pool may, if desired, run down in small tiled grooves in 
the outer ends of the steps leading to the lower pool where glorious 
Cleopatra lilies lift their charming flowers and decorative seed-pods 
above the quiet water. On the pool side of the landing at the foot 
of the steps is a wall fountain. The water is pumped up and over- 
flows from basin to basin coming back into the lower pool. 

Old tile has been inserted in the retaining walls of the Middle 
Terrace to give color, texture and interesting variety to the stucco 
surfaces. The walls of the house are of soft dull brown made of 
cement stucco and the roof is of variegated grayish green tile. This 
color scheme was chosen to harmonize with the numerous oak trees. 
The idea of simulating age was to give softness and make the house 
seem old and substantial as the hills themselves. 

All the main retaining walls, walks and steps are built of rein- 
forced concrete with a finished surface of colored stucco. The walks 
have narrow borders of soft colored tile inserts. This surface finish 
was put on by a pneumatic process (called in the trade cement gun) 
which gives a most interesting texture and unevenness. 

California seems made on purpose for men’s homes, so lovely are 
its valleys, so temperate its air and so vital its sunshine. California’s 
hills, golden in the summer, green in the winter, are like no other hills 
on the face of the earth. They are not jagged and rough as though 
daring men to build a home among them, but they slope gently to the 
sun with long low lines that invite with every appeal of beauty and 
graciousness the children of men to come and make their homes among 
them. Nature hardly waits until man’s house is done before she begins 
to embroider it with creepers and dapple it with the shade of trees as 
though she loved to have them there. 

Greene and Greene design their houses to fit into the land in a 
friendly way. The houses and gardens do not look alien to the place 
but as though nature and man together had combined to create a 
Paradise on earth. 

When the great architects of the world: the glaciers, the storms 
and the ages, carved our canyons, our valleys and soft rolling 
hills, when the grass was spread over the earth like a carpet 
and the world roofed with blue and decorated with trees and flowers, 
silver streams and pools, it would seem that man would find no higher 
inspiration, and would seek to build homes from nature’s suggestions 


found on every hand. 
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BOYD 
[ED in stiff bunches, wearily drooping, 


The clang of the street cars, 

And deafening noises of traftic— 

There they passively wait in their beauty, 
Like little tortured souls. 


Harsh-voiced women with baskets walk by, 
Jostling each other ; 

Asking the prices of this and that, 

And worrying things with restless, inquisitive fingers; 
Driving their bargains and saving their nickles; 

Crafty and hard is the look on their faces . 

These are the mothers of men. 


Sometimes they pause a brief space by the posies, 
Handle them gingerly, remark on their fading; 
Wondering, perhaps, if it’s worth while to buy them— 
If they wilt on the way home, the money is wasted— 
Lingering maybe a second to say: 

“How much do you ask for them flowers?” 

Giving you names not your own. 


But I, I stand watching with quivering pulses, 

Poignant memories tighten the heartstrings, 

Hot tears blot out the scene for a moment . 

I can call you by name—all of you, beauties! 

Orange lilies and tall blue delphiniums, 

Purple sweet williams softer than velvet, 

Stately white phlox and gay-colored zinnias— 

You and I grew up through the long summer days together, 
In a land far away; in a dew-drenched garden, 

By the shore of a moaning sea. 


Old-fashioned flowers, you have brought back a vision, 
I live again through life’s magic springtime. . 

I am achild in a peaceful garden, 

The yellow roses nod to the morning, 

The fairy cobwebs glitter with diamonds; 

The wind, with a scent of Acadian pine, 

Lifts the lazy fog from the turbid Basin, 

And a ship in her moorings swings round with the tide. 
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OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS IN THE 
MARKET-PLACE: BY MARGARET 


In battered tin cans spread out on the curbstone; 
Nearby the untidy wagons of farmers, and beyond, 
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Noon, still noon, and the garden’s glowing 
With tall tiger lilies and London Pride; 
Sweet alyssum borders the walk; 
Snapdragons drowse in the scented air; 
Hollyhocks stand by the garden gate. 

A murmuring bee sets a bluebell a-tremble; 
A butterfly sways on a scarlet poppy; 

A bird flutters home to the silver poplar— 
And the day draws peacefully on to a close. 


Then dusk, powdered gold by the fireflies, 
With exquisite moonflowers unfolding, 
And moths with soft, wondrous wings. 
And out of the twilight came voices— 
Voices whispering always: 

“Come away—come out of the garden! 
The world waits for you and your song. 

So I closed the gate of the garden, 

And wandered away from you. 


Old-fashioned flowers, the years have been lonely, 
Cruel to me who had you for companions— 

This inland city is sordid and ugly— 

My soul cries out for the white sails gleaming, 
The salt of the sea, and the wheeling seagull— 
Do weeds grow in my garden now? 

Flowers of my heart, there is no returning. . 

I turn —— must pass you by. 
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ORNAMENTAL DETAILS THAT REALLY 
BEAUTIFY ARCHITECTURE: BY FRANK J. 
FORSTER 


4 RCHITECTURAL ornament unless wisely used is 
an extravagant and worthless thing and very apt to 
ruin rather than improve the value of a building. 
Architectural beauty is gained through proportion 
and honest expression of the purpose of the building 
whether a humble dwelling place, lofty office building 
or noble civic structure, not in applied ornament. Over elaboration 
or grotesque treatment of ornamental detail is to be avoided, except 
when used in an especially fit and suitable manner. 

Ruskin points out that ornament has two entirely distinct sources 
of agreeableness: one, that of the abstract beauty of its form, the 
other the sense of human labor and care spent upon it. “There is not 
a cluster of weeds,” he says, “growing in any cranny of ruin which 
has not a beauty in all respects nearly equal and in some immeasurably 
superior to that of the most elaborate sculpture of its stones: and that 
all our interest in the carved work, our sense of its richness, though it 
is tenfold less rich than the knots of grass beside it; of its delicacy, 
though it is a thousandfold less delicate; of its admirableness, though 
a millionfold less admirable, results from our consciousness of its being 
the work of man. Its true delightfulness depends on our discovering 
in it the record of thoughts, and intents, and trials, and heart-breakings 
—of recoveries and joyfulness of success; all this can be traced by 
a practiced eye, but, granting it even obscure, it is presumed or under- 
stood; and in that is the worth of the thing, just as much as the worth 
of anything else we call precious.” It is the presence of that human 
quality that makes ornament priceless. For this reason machine-made 
ornaments are generally to be despised. They lack individuality, fine- 
ness, and, above all, are not an honest expression of the need for which 
they have been introduced. 

The old-time artisans possessed a complete mastery of their par- 
ticular craft, and each article they designed was to fill some real need. 
They did not make one good thing and have it duplicated by tens of 
thousands through some senseless machine; but whether the article 
was wrought iron or carved stone, the impression of the worker’s char- 
acter and his joy and skill in his work was an integral part of the 
ornament. Each article wrought had, therefore, a bit of personal as 
well as national history. History has been recorded more perfectly 
in architecture than in any parchment scroll. We are apt to forget 
today that we also are writing an architectural history, one that will be 
admired or reviled by future generations, seeking to probe the purposes 
and motives that lie behind our work. 
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DESIGN FOR COUNTRY HOUSE WITH BEAUTIFUL ROOFLINE: DETAILS OF ROOF AND 
ORNAMENTAL CONSTRUCTION SHOWN IN THE CORNERS: DRAWN BY FRANK J. FORSTER. 


The artisans of old whose work stands as an inspiration for archi- 
tects of today were governed by principle, a principle that served to 
check the introduction of inharmonious innovations which would have 
been out of sympathy with their times. How wonderfully did those 
men carve their stone, lay their brick, work their wood, or weld their 
iron! Many of the delightful old forms that have been preserved in 
our museums would be woefully out of place on our buildings today, 
yet they are a source of inspiration to all designers, because they tell the 
story of their time as we should tell our story today. 

Take for instance the lead leader-heads. The best examples that 
have come down to us are from England; some are exquisite bits of 
craftsmanship. Lead was also used in the forms of ridge rolls and 
hip finials and also as flashings around chimneys, dormers, and in 
valleys to prevent water from entering the house. 

Some of the old lead leader-heads were ornamented with escut- 
cheons of the family whose castle they adorned. Upon many of our 
best country houses of today, the lead leader-heads have been espe- 
cially designed even as those of old, to carry out the spirit of the 
building. Blacksmiths were called upon in olden days to make wall 
ties, hinges for doors and windows, gable terminations, weather vanes, 
foot scrapers, and numerous other articles; each home ordering its 
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WROUGHT-IRON AND ARCHITECTURE 


#/, own metal work and thus gaining an individuality that 
, could be won in no other way. How much better than 
to select some inappropriate machine-made detail that 
would be too large or too small for the locations. It is 
such attention to details that will make our work of to- 
day revered by future generations. 

England has a recognized mastery of iron work 
/ used architecturally. Fine craftsmanship in iron was 
achieved during the reign of Charles the Second, continu- 
ing in beauty through the reign of William and Mary, cul- 
minating in the magnificent work at Hampton Court Gar- 
den, the gates, screens and balustrades. During the period 
of the Restoration, when interest in gardening was revived, 
there was a great demand for ornamental iron gates and fences. 
Some of the greatest craftsmen in England interested them- 
selves in such iron detail for gardens. The artisans of the time 
seemed to be particularly inspired in the handling of iron, twisting and 
remodeling it until it seemed like magic lace-work. Leaves and scrolls 
ornamenting the fences, grills, banisters, weather-vanes, flag-staffs 
and countless other articles of the house were wrought with such skill 
that they possessed the value of gems. Elaborate descriptions of the 
screens and fences designed by the master metal-workers are pre- 
served for us through descriptive words as well as photographs, and 
much of their work is still standing today in the castles and public 
buildings of England. 

Quite different from the elaborate perfection and intricate work- 
manship of the iron work used in the castles and more presumptuous 
manor houses of England, is the simple, lovely metal work found in 
the peasant cottages, such homely things as fire cranes, kettles, candle 
sticks, andirons, shovels, tongs, warming pans and various similar 
articles used about the fireplace and the hinges and fasteners of doors 
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FRONT FACADE OF AN INTERESTING STONE HOUSE SHOWING 
DOOR WITH RICH IRON WORK: DRAWN BY FRANK J. FORSTER. 


and windows, latches, window hooks and similar details used for out- 
side ornamentation of cottages. From our own early days, we have 
many fine examples of interesting hinges, door knobs, latches and foot 
scrapers used on or about the doorways All such details show that 
they were designed for utility first, but since “beauty rests upon neces- 
sity,” became also beautiful. One door in particular, locally famous 
as the “Indian” door, was in the Williams house in Deerfield. This 
- door was made doubly heavy, showing diagonal studding of nails, for 
it had to serve as shield against attacks of Indians. The marks of 
the tomahawk are still to be seen in this old door. The thickness of 
the boards, the length and strength of the hinges even the latch 
speaks eloquently of the need for making the door strong. But from 
this necessity for strength, real beauty resulted. 

Modern use of metal work is particularly noticeable in lighting 
fixtures. In addition to iron, other metals, such as copper, brass and 
various alloys, are to be observed, some honestly showing the metal 
itself, others covering it with enamels or oxidizing. In the designing 
of modern rooms to carry out some color scheme, perhaps of black, 
grey and old rose, the lighting fixtures are made of metal that will 
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vivify the decorative scheme; from sconces on the wall to the tall 
lamp for piano or reading table even to the lantern at the door, they 
play an important part in the scheme of today’s decoration. Mirror 
frames, stands for bowls of flowers, candlesticks are all chosen to make 
accents in the room. There has been a revival also of the use of pewter, 
because of its soft, glowing color. True, it is not used in the practical 
everyday way of long ago, but it is invaluable as a note of decoration, 
for it has all the richness of silver without its brilliance. 


THE ALLEY: MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


PON the round tops of ash-cans. 

Rust and brown paint sink into each-other 
And become the heavy brown of little dream-ponds. 
Cats bow to the moon, like drunken courtiers, 

And tiptoe off, like maidens dancing a tango. 
(Cats, you have swallowed too much moon-light!) 
A little laughing-sword from a high porch— 

Some tired shop-girl dancing, perhaps— 

Drops into my heart, and I must wrench it out. 
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SAVING THE CRAFTS FOR AMERICA: 
BY W. FRANK PURDY, PRESIDENT 
OF ART ALLIANCE OF AMERICA 


HE time has been when craft guilds ruled nations. 
Flanders was virtually controlled by her guilds, and 
the craft work added to the distinction, the beauty 
and the honor of the country. ‘The master artisans 
were men of influence and through their efforts some 
of the most famous buildings in the whole world were 

created. There is no finer structure in Flanders than the 

Guild Hall at Ghent. In Brussels and Louvain also were 

great buildings created for the advancement of culture through the 

crafts. One of the greatest architectural crimes of the war was the 
destruction of the beautiful Cloth Hall of Ypres, ruthlessly, un- 
necessarily destroyed by the Germans in the early part of the war. 

Guild Halls were virtually town halls and in them affairs of state 

were settled, pageants of historical value staged, and great craftsmen 

from other lands were welcomed. 

Through the efforts of an enthusiastic body of people banded 
together under the name of the Art Alliance a door has been opened 
for the restoration of the crafts to a position perhaps equalling some 
day their former importance in Europe. America cannot afford to 
ignore this opportunity, for she is facing the most tremendous indus- 
trial activity of her history. So far the most beneficial work of this 
craft organization is bringing manufacturers and craftworkers into 
a closer bond of sympathy and understanding. It is exercising its 
great, and ever increasing influence, in helping art students not only 
to place their work but to receive the technical training that they must 
have before their designs are of any value to the manufacturer. 

The Art Alliance describes itself as “a clearing-house for the arts 
and crafts; an institution as well as an organization” in competition 
with no other institution; its mission, to serve any and all organiza- 
tions or individuals whose aim is progress and a realization of the im- 
portance of the arts and crafts in modern life. It is already playing 
a vital part in the cultivation of popular taste and has stimulated and 
encouraged students in their effort to lift the crafts to a higher and 
wider appreciation. It has not only effectively brought together the 
producers and consumers, the arts and the trades, but has raised the 
standard of taste and increased our love of beauty. 

HE action of France in organizing her art instruction and in 

establishing regional committees to ascertain conditions and re- 

quirements in the various manufacturing towns of the country, 
has been an inspiration to America. Such a campaign of investiga- 
tion should be conducted in our own land. It is the logical method 
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SAVING THE CRAFTS FOR AMERICA 


for a nation-wide effort toward raising the standard of industrial art. 
Our warehouses and shelves are empty and the manufacturer is there- 
fore in a receptive mood for the educational campaign that is being 
carried on by the Art Alliance. The time is ripe for stimulating sug- 
gestion, and it is the purpose of the Art Alliance to grasp this oppor- 
tunity, to see to it that the artists and manufacturers are on a more 
sympathetic basis and working together with advantages to them- 
selves and the public at large. 

At the present time the demand for well trained, competent de- 
signers and craftsmen is greater than the supply. Yet, many earnest 
applicants for positions are not capable of doing the work as it 
should be done. Their training has been mostly theoretical. They 
do not know the conditions of commercial life, and though their 
ideas may be original and interesting, their work is impractical. The 
manufacturer says that American art eduction does not fit the stu- 
dent to be of real use to him. The heads of our great factories are 
face to face with competition such as they have never had before and 
they have come to realize that employees must be educated esthetically 
as well as practically. How to train such workers is the problem 
the Art Alliance hopes to solve. 

The Art Alliance serving as a connecting link between producers 
and consumers of art in every field, maintains its galleries convenient- 
ly close to Fifth Avenue where the work of craftsmen is displayed 
and where manufacturers needing designs can come and examine the 
work. Contests for magazine covers, calendars, posters, wall-paper 
designs, women’s wearing apparel and textile of all kinds have been 
conducted, with prizes offered by such leading magazines as Vogue, 
Vanity Fair and Woman’s Wear, and such business firms as Bonwit, 
Teller and Co., R. H. Mallinson, Shelton Looms. Exhibitions have 
also been held of hand decorated textiles such as batik, block print- 
ing, dyeing, embroideries, stenciling, weaving, jewelry designing, 
which not only stimulated the interest of the public in modern crafts- 
manship, but brought about sales which gave substantial support to 
the working students. 

The Alliance also conducts what is called a Placement Section. 
That is, it finds positions for students in different branches of com- 
mercial art. Several hundred positions have been found for students 
just leaving the art schools, with firms needing their services. But its 
zeal does not stop with the securing of a position. The working con- 
ditions, the pay and safety of the workers are supervised by a special 
corps of investigators who safeguard the young workers in every 
possible way. 

Such conscientious supervision is appreciated by both the students 
and the manufacturers. It ensures friendly feeling between them. 
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SAVING THE CRAFTS FOR AMERICA 


HE first object of the Art Alliance, as has been said, is to 

form an organization where the creators and users of art may be 

brought together with mutual benefit to both. But the profound 
hope of the organization is for an industrial school, a national center 
school where the practical side of an art education may be given. 

In this school, students would learn of actual trade conditions, 
would be taught the source of designs, their influence and specifica- 
tions. They would learn how articles of commerce are made, from the 
beginning. Teachers would be chosen from the ranks of successful 
workers. Men would be invited from the different industries to leave 
their firms for say a period of six months, or more, and actually work 
in the school with the students, in such departments as jewelry mak- 
ing, weaving, poster and wallpaper designing and advertising. 

The field of graphic arts in America is boundless and yet we have 
no adequate school] for instruction in lithography, bookbinding, and 
such closely related crafts. Neither are our schools sufficient for tech- 
nical instruction in metal trades, the wood trades or textiles. Art 
training should be free to every citizen. In spite of our splendid pub- 
lic schools, we need still other schools, hundreds of other schools, that 
offer practical knowledge of the arts and crafts. We should not allow 
the talent of this country to go to waste. 

The Jeweler’s Board of Trade sent an investigator to South 
America recently who, after searching investigation, reported that the 
United States has only three per cent. of the jewelry trade. Great 
Britain hearing of this investigation, immediately sent out an exhibi- 
tion of jewelry under the auspices of the British Government and 
Manufacturers Association. America should have been to the front 
in such an extension of activities; but we were too far behind other 
nations in our workmanship, and consequently millions of dollars a 
year in the jewelry trade was lost. Great Britain in February of this 
year had an exhibition in South America got together by five hundred 
and seventy manufacturers of glass and pottery, paper printing and 
stationery, fancy goods, toys, etc. 


HE need for a survey of the industrial art situation in New 
York City prompted Mr. Greenberg, head of the Art Depart- 
ment of the Commercial High School of Brooklyn, to make a 
resolution to appoint a committee to co-operate with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, the Bureau of Education, New 
York State University and the Chamber of Commerce. This commit- 
tee is now at work and the hope is that from the report the National 
Industrial Art School will soon be under way. 
(Continued on page 256) 


GIFFORD BEAL, A LOVER OF SEA AND 
WOODS 


=IFFORD BEAL, though not one of our older 
painters, has already linked his name with tempestu- 
ous moods of the ocean, quiet Maine coves, sunlit pas- 
tures and humorous incidents of circus and street life. 
His versatile brush, pulsating with vitality, has told us 
a} Much of the beauty of the outdoor world as well as 
caught for us the character of playing children, 
thoughtful women and busy men. Always his work is 
interesting, for he tells each story in a fresh and different language. 
He is practically without mannerisms, painting each thing as he sees 
it, and the result is a group of canvases varied in handling and spirit 
as the subjects themselves. 

Gifford Beal is already reckoned as a most beloved and impor- 
tant American marine painter. He gives us the color of the sea 
under all moods of nature, the sleepy motion of water on a quiet day, 
the tempestuous dash and swirl of the ocean under the lash of storm 
winds, the peace as well as the great unrest of mid-ocean as it broods 
or rages. He shows us the long white combers of the incoming tide 
silvered with noon-day sun, dancing surf breaking against rugged 
rocks and the stormy surge and swell of the ocean under gloomy sky. 

One canvas tells in a strong virile way of the might and strength 
of the ocean, another reproduces the mystic, spiritual tenderness of 
sunrise and noon-glow in grove and flowery fields. In fact, there 
seems no classifying of his subjects, and whatever catches his interest 
fascinates us also, because of his vivid power of record. In one of 
his most famous paintings we see the cold, dark, ominous sprit of a 
Norwegian Fjord, grand, majestic, fascinating with its contrasts of 
drifting clouds and jagged cliffs. Entirely opposite in mood is the 
“Hudson River,” with its holiday crowd dressed in crinoline and high 
hats waiting at the landing on a summer’s day for the boat. Other 
Hudson River subjects show the silvery approach of evening, the 
lovely flowing hills merging with the water and the lights of river 
boats, glistening like earth-stars, cutting through shadowy waters. 

Winslow Homer, Paul Dougherty and Frederick Waugh have 
become renowned through their studies of the Maine coasts. And Gif- 
ford Beal’s name has come to be associated with these painters, when- 
ever the glories and beauties of our Maine coast is mentioned in the 
art world. We are showing two of his recent Maine studies; one of 
a quiet cove sparkling with vivid contrasts of color, green shadows and 
warm, brilliant sunshine; the other a grassy beach where boats are 
at rest and a woman looks pensively out at sea while children play 
about her. 
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“MAINE COVE,” GIF- 
FORD BEAL, PAINTER 








“MAINE BEACH,” GIF- 
FORD BEAL, PAINTER 














GIFFORD BEAL, A LOVER OF SEA AND WOODS 


HOUGH the sun shines brightly and the canvases are full of 

color, there is the subtle feeling of the cold northland that is 

never absent from the actual country. His painting of the sober 
pine forest of this picturesque land is as different from the shifting 
sunlight and shadows of New England pastoral scenes, as it should 
be. His aim is truth, and because he paints nature or life as he sees 
it he gives us the same quality of sun, or color, that we feel when our 
feet touch the earth in Maine or walk up the garden path toward a 
white house in New England. 

Quite in contrast to his interpretation of nature are those pic- 
tures of circus life when he shows the dash of white horses flying with 
daring riders, urged on by laughing clowns. He thrills to the majestic 
tread of elephants as they pass in gaudy procession through an admir- 
ing throng, and makes us also quicken to the colorful pageant. He 
shows us a crowd of happy country people loitering for friendly greet- 
ing in front of huge white tents containing, one feels sure, all sorts of 
marvels and crowds of happy people. 

Gifford Beal, born in New York, member of the American Water 
Color Society, the National Art Club, National Academy of Design, 
represented in the Art Institute of Chicago, San Francisco Institute 
of Art, and the winner of a number of prizes and medals of honor, has 
in a way his future before him, though the past holds so much of suc- 
cess and honor. Being a New Yorker, he has learned to see the beauty 
of a puff of smoke as it floats like a dream across the face of tall build- 
ings, and to catch inspiration from roof tops, park or crowded street. 


WHO WOULD LET LIFE SLIP AND PASS? 


WwW would let life slip and pass 
For a star? 

Better lie down in the grass 
With small joys that are! 


But the star, reproachful-wise 

From the blue 
Looks with uncommending eyes 

On the grass and you. 
Better leave the grass and go, 

Mounting high, 
See the star’s eyes kinder grow 

As you near the sky! 

ANNETTE WYNNE. 
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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF LORD DUNSANY’S 


(Continued from page 207) 

To bring down that little bit of humor from Heaven, and to show 
it, was probably the reason I wrote the play. At least that may be 
called the point of it; while the theme of it is the same as the theme of 
“The Golden Doom,” great effects having their origins anywhere or 
in anything, and often (as here) in causes too trivial to be noticed. 

I see that I am credited with a great deal of satire. Of course 
there is satire in “The Laughter of the Gods,” though not so much as 
in “The Golden Doom,” but I had no very violent satiric intentions. 
I wanted to show, as in truth often happens, a tragic thing arising 
from trivial causes; so I presented trivial people. Of course I must 
have seen people like Tharmia and Arolind, or I could not portray 
them, but I was not anxious to mock at them; just as an artist in 
Damascus or Toledo might engrave a sword without murderous intent. 

So my answer to number two is No, and to number three No, he 
had not the power to. But to number four I answer, No; uncer- 
tainties there may well be in the minds of an audience before the 
culmination, but when it comes it must be seen to have been utterly 
logical and certain. If a man entered your house on a dark night and 
said, “Hist! I have found what two and two make,” you might have 
many forebodings appropriate to midnight and the unusual event; 
so that if after pledging you to secrecy he said “Four” and left your 
house, you would almost certainly be surprised; and you would have 
an odd story to tell. In the same way my audiences (or should I say 
yours?) have seen an odd story and some have been surprised; and 
yet the answer is as logical and as certain as was the one concerning 
two and two. Here are the two, and only, axioms of my odd story: 

1. The gods speak by their prophets. 2. The gods cannot lie. 

Now my question to any that may doubt my logic is this: Work- 
ing from those two axioms, what will happen if a prophet makes a 
statement? There must be some mathematician in New York capable 
of adjudicating that point. 

Now I hope I have not appeared captious, for I feel that I owe 
too much to Americans to be rude to any one of them; and to this 
particular critic I owe not only a kindly appreciation of my play, but 
also a crystallization by his queries of doubts that must often hang 
round works of art, and if I have written coherently, and if I remem- 
ber enough of the mood in which I wrote the play about eight years 
ago, he has enabled me to clear them up a little. 

Today is the last day of the shooting season. Alas! 

But my leave still lasts, for which I should be thankful. Lady 
Dunsany would very much like to have a copy of Mr. Hyde’s music 
for “The Laughter of the Gods.” 


Yours ever, Dunsany. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 
THAT SOLVE THE SER- 
VANT PROBLEM: SMALL, 
BUT CHARMING HOMES 


HE two Touchstone Houses shown 

I this month are designed with the ut- 

most possible economy of construc- 
tion that will make for substantial and 
beautiful effects. Both these houses are of 
stucco and metal lath on a frame construc- 
tion. These two designs offer interesting 
types of small inexpensive houses for sub- 
urban or country homes. One is a two- 
story house for those who prefer bedrooms 
on the second floor and the other a house 
without stairs, which according to some 
women’s ideas is most acceptable. The 
two houses therefore hold many suggestions 
for people desiring small homes. 

The first house, Touchstone House Num- 
ber 51, contains a living and a dining room, 
kitchen, laundry, four bedrooms, bath and 
a sewing room, as well as a large hall. If 
all these rooms were put on one floor the 
cost of construction would be greatly in- 
creased, for the items of greatest expense 
in building are the foundation and the roof. 
By putting one set of rooms above the 
other, both foundation and roof are lessened 
and the expense of raising the side walls 
to a greater height is much less than the 
building of a larger foundation and roof. 

As one enters through the little porch, 
into the large hall, a cheerful view of the 
fireplace is had. Directly opposite the fire- 
place is a large group of windows. The 
dining room can be made practically one 
with the living room by use of sliding doors 
or portieres. The kitchen is directly back 
of the fireplace so but one chimney is 
needed. It is well lighted with two win- 
dows, beneath one of which is the sink. 
A large dresser for dishes and cooking 
utensils is close to the sink and a closet 
for the cooking dishes close to the range. 
There is a large pantry with generous shelf 
space for dishes and a little sink beneath 
a window so dishes can be washed and put 
away without taking them into the kitchen 
at all. There is a small laundry on this 
first floor and the icebox is in the service 
hall near the kitchen porch. The arrange- 


ment of two closets at the back of the front 
hall serves a double purpose, that of pro- 
viding a convenient receptacle for coats 
and hats and forming a double partition 
which will prevent odors of cooking com- 
ing into the front rooms and also give 
greater sense of separation. 

The four bedrooms upstairs are arranged 
in such a way that the bath is easily ac- 
cessible to all. There is quite a good size 
sewing room and a narrow stairway lead- 
ing up to the attic. 


THE second house, Touchstone House 

Number 52, is a stucco bungalow of inter- 
esting line. This house can be made of 
shingles or clapboards. This is the small- 
est kind of a cottage, yet from the outside, 
it does not look petty or cramped. A com- 
bination living and dining room also helps 
to make the interior of the house look 
large. It gives a better chance for arrange- 
ment of furniture and also better oppor- 
tunity for lighting. In this case the room 
is amply supplied with windows, and glass 
doors could lead out to the porch. The 
porch could be enclosed with glass for a 
winter sun room if desired. There are 
many delightful ways of laying out a gar- 
den so that pictures could be enjoyed by 
those resting on the porch. 

This house is obviously for a woman who 
dees her own work. There are two bed- 
rooms and a bath placed near the kitchen 
in order to simplify the plumbing. The 
range is on an inner wall and the sink is 
beneath the window. There is a large pan- 
try or storage place in which the icebox 
can be kept. The rooms are arranged in 
an exceptionally convenient and attractive 
way ; housework would here be reduced to 
a minimum. 

Modern vogue for color could find de- 
iightful expression in such houses as these. 
There are a number of ways of introducing 
color in a stucco or concrete house beside 
that of planting flowers about it. One is 
to tint the walls about the doorway and win- 
dows. Chimney pois of different sizes and 
colors are effective. Wooden shutters, 
plant tubs, window boxes, rain barrels to 
catch the drip of water from the roof, bird 
houses in bright colors, lattice, little gate- 
ways, wall fountains, weather vanes, all 
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TOUCHSTONE HOUSES THAT SOLVE SERVANT PROBLEM 


furnish delightful excuses for introducing 
bright and modern coloring. 


SEVERAL years ago a group of Ameri- 
can women banded themselves together 
to discover how to manage a home suc- 
cessfully, to seek an answer to the servant 
problem and to experiment in ways of 
overcoming the drudgery of housework. 
They realized that the servant problem was 
one of the greatest that confronts the 
women of to-day. Social, economic and 
personal factors entered into the problem, 
and but little had been done toward a bet- 
ter understanding of how to reconcile these 
factors. The result of the experiment of 
these women is recorded in a book, The 
Business of Home Management, by Mary 
Pattison, formerly president of the New 
Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The book covers the entire field of home 
management dealing with the purpose of 
the home, household equipment, reconstruc- 
tion of the kitchen, the cultural value of 
housework, the training necessary for 
domestic engineering. In fact, it leaves no 
aspect of the servant question or other home 
perplexing conditions untouched. 

Miss Pattison says that “Some day we 
are going to realize that beauty reigns su- 
preme in the world and sooner or later all 
else must succumb. Why the delight in art 
except that it be the messenger of this 
truth? There is an art element in every 
constructive act, which can be found for 
the looking, to bring rich treasure in its 
wake. When we stop the breaking and 
tearing-down habit, perchance this kind of 
building-up impulse will take its place, and 
it will become disgraceful for thought, ac- 
tion, or word to destroy one’s body or 
mind. Let us look to it, then, that the es- 
sentials in housework are done beautifully, 
skillfully, thoughtfully, neatly and exquis- 
itely, that the doing of housework may pro- 
duce a new kind of history, associated with 
all the homes of the past, but with a transi- 
tion that puts a new meaning on the pres- 
ent, and the promise of a happier story for 
the future.” 

Some women find that housework is utter 
drudgery; others have born witness to the 
fact that it is a most delightful occupation, 
not at all fatiguing when a proper spirit 
and efficient methods are brought to bear 
upon it. “The thoughtful and efficient 
worker puts not only her mind, but her 
whole being into the task at hand, con- 
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quers it in a masterly way and relates it 
to everything else she knows at every con- 
ceivable point, thus is she not satisfied until 
what she does is beautifully done. If Ibsen 
has contributed one element of more value 
than another, it is to the writer’s mind, that 
absorbing thought of everything,—even the 
most morbid undertakings,—being beauti- 
fully done. Perfect in whole-spiritedness, 
nothing left out that belongs to it. So that 
whether one is at the wash-tub, or stringing 
beans, all the science and art of each,—the 
use of the fingers and the movements of 
the entire body,—should enter the occupa- 
tion and give back in inspiration and cul- 
ture more than it takes in strength and tem- 
perament. It is a sad waste of human life 
that allows the affairs of the day to take 
any more than they can give back in profit. 
Such drudgery is immoral, unbusiness-like 
and unhealthy.” 

All the houses designed in the Touch- 
stone Architectural Department have been 
studies in the solving of the servant prob- 
lem. One way to solve it is to make a 
house so convenient and practical that a 
woman can do her own work and still be 
free to enjoy her full share of mental and 
social life; the other way is to design the 
house in such a way that the servants like 
to stay. Conveniences for their comfort 
must be installed and the rooms in which 
they are expected to live must be pleasant 
so that they will not feel degraded by their 
surroundings. A very small percentage of 
the households in America employ servants. 
It would seem that the woman who does 
her own work would learn to do it easily. 
But unfortunately women do not always 
bring to bear in the running of their house- 
hold the same efficiency a man does in the 
management of his office. A good system 
means easy housework. 

Even with a good system, housework can- 
not be done easily unless the rooms are ar- 
ranged and equipped with this idea in mind. 
An efficient house is one that is designed 
from the very beginning to save steps, mo- 
tions and time. The mere arrangement of 
the articles that make up kitchen furniture 
saves an infinite amount of waste of 
strength and energy. It is impossible to 
give specifications for each Touchstone 
house shown in our magazine for the locali- 
ties in which it might be built vary so great- 
ly. All we can do in the magazine is to 
show the floor plans, but a letter of inquiry 
to us will bring fuller information. We can 
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TWO-STORY SERVANTLESS HOUSE OF STUCCO AND METAL LATH ON FRAME 
CONSTRUCTION, TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NUMBER 51, DESIGNED FOR ECO- 
NOMICAL BUILDING; BEAUTY OF EXTERIOR HAS BEEN DEVELOPED FROM A 
FLOOR PLAN THAT HAD THE HOUSEWIFE’S COMFORT UPPERMOST IN MIND. 
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BUNGALOW OF STUCCO 
CONSTRUCTION, 

DOES HER OWN HOUSEWORK 
HOUSE WITHOUT STAIRS. 
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FOR A WOMAN WHO 


AND WHO PREFERS A 
TOUCHSTONE HOUSE NO. 52 




















SOLVING THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


COMPLETE WORKING 
DRAWINGS OF TOUCH- 
STONE HOUSE 51 OR 52 
MAY BE HAD WITH ANY 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
MAGAZINE SENT IN 
DURING THE MONTH OF | 
JUNE. | 
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tell you what heating system, plumbing, re- 
frigerator, paint, stain, varnish and enamel, 
and hardware would be best for definite 
localities. For the West, we might recom- 
mend red-wood, in the South or East, we 
might suggest cedar or pine. We invariably 
advise hardwood floors when possible, but 
if people wish to cut down expenses to the 
utmost, it is sometimes advisable to make 
the floors in the bedrooms because they do 
not get such hard wear of some softer wood. 
Plumbing should always be the best, but the 
cost can be reduced by buying the simplest 
design or smaller articles. The quality must 
always be the best obtainable. 

Allen E. Beals, secretary of the Dow Ser- 
vice Daily Building Reports, when asked 
regarding the wisdom of building now made 
a statement of the building market that we 
wish we could print at length. We can at 
least make an important quotation: “I 
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would most certainly build this year, first 
because it can be built cheaper this year than 
either next year or for several years beyond 
this. Second, because you will be surer of 
getting deliveries this year owing to the 
fact that the railroads are not going to be 
so congested in 1919 as they will be in the 
next three years when the country gets into 
full swing after a world producer of es- 
sential commodities with the resultant cross 
movement of finished products and raw 
materials. Building material prices cannot 
revert to pre-war levels for at least five 
years. This country is forty-six per cent 
underbuilt. People are waiting for an in- 
tangible something to happen. Most people 
believe prices will drop. Those who think 
the Government will take steps to facilitate 


loans are deferring their building pro- 
grammes for that event to happen. Others 


are waiting for a reaction in labor services. 
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HARDY ROSES FOR LITTLE GARDENS 


HARDY ROSES FOR LITTLE 
GARDENS: BY GERTRUDE 
VIVIAN 


OSES are not at all hard to grow, 

they are not exacting as to labor; 

it is not at all necessary to pay a 

large amount of money for good stock, and 
the growing of them is one of the most de- 
lightful and interesting of pastimes. It is 
not essential to buy the rarest and therefore 
the most expensive roses, for many inex- 
pensive ones are exquisite, and with good 
care a rose will last a lifetime. Fertilizers 
are expensive if you buy them, but by prac- 
ticing a little conservation in plant food it 
becomes a small matter. In my own rose 
garden in Flushing, Long Island, I have 
used tea leaves and coffee grounds as fer- 
tilizers with great success. When the tea 
leaves and coffee grounds are cool just 
scrape them in around the plants as you 
would any other fertilizer. Another most 
excellent plant food is a meat bone. Bury 
all bones near the rose bushes. Spread 
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THE 
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CLIMBING ROSES IN THIS 


well-rotted manure over the ground in De- 
cember before you cover them finally for 
the winter, and in the spring dig in a full 
handful of bone-meal around each rose. 
This is all that is required to give them the 
enrichment they need beyond that which 
they get from the soil, sun and the rains. 


Do not depend upon luck if you wish 
good roses. You must know how to plant 
them if you wish the best results. The 
people who are called lucky are merely 
those who consciously or unconsciously 
treat a plant as it wishes to be treated. 
When they plant roses they dig a hole 
large enough for the roots to be spread out 
comfortably, Each year they are pruned 
carefully and correctly and above all they 
keep a wary lookout for the aphide. It is 
useless to deny that the rose bugs must be 
fought ; however, they last but a short time. 

It may be helpful to rose growers to 
know what I have grown successfully in 
my plot of ground near New York. First 
of all is Mrs. Laing, a staying but gracious 
flower, delightful to look upon and ex- 
tremely fragrant. Although a hybrid per- 
petual, it blooms all summer and it is she 
who inevitably contributes the last rose of 
summer to my garden. The catalogue de- 
scribes this rose as being a satiny pink in 
color. 

Then there is that splendid rose, the 
Madam Caroline Testout. This rose is also 
pink, but of a different tone and shape from 
Mrs. Laing. It is also fragrant, and alto- 
gether a satisfactory rose. The third pink 
rose is the Pink Killarney. Although a 
more delicate rose than the others, it has 
with slight winter protection proven itself 
hardy. 

Heading the list of red roses is the Gruss 
an Teplitz. This rose is extremely hardy. 
It will, if you give it the slightest encour- 
agement, grow into a huge bush and will 
be literally a flaming sheet of bloom all 
summer long. Indeed, I have frequently 
taken as many as thirty perfect blooms 
from three bushes in a morning. The Tep- 
litz is also a fragrant rose. 

The second in the list of reds is that noble 
old hybrid perpetual, the Ulrich Brunner. 
This rose is a cherry red, very fragrant, 
large in size with very long, strong stems. 
This rose blooms many times during June, 
and if taken good care of, will often give 
a scattering summer and autumn bloom. 

For the third red rose, I strongly recom- 
mend the Richmond. It has been a perfect 


























THE RIGHT WAR MEMORIALS 





joy to me, for it blooms and blooms and 
blooms. It, too, is fragrant, and well worth 
while. 

The perfect white rose is the Frau Karl 
Druschki. It is most immaculately white. 
Properly grown it is almost unbelievable 
in its perfect beauty. What it lacks in fra- 
grance it makes up for in form. It is apt 
to grow a bit unmanageable—and so should 
be given plenty of room in which to fully 
develop. 

The Kaiserin Augusta Victoria is a beau- 
tiful creamy white, with a touch of lemon; 
is lovely in form, fragrant, and keeps par- 
ticularly well. 

A good yellow rose is the Mrs. Aaron 
Ward. My plants are always covered with 
buds and my records show that this rose 
yields all that one could hope for. The 
Madame Edouard Herroit or the Daily 
Mail, as it is often called, is my other yel- 
low choice. Its color is almost beyond de- 
scription, so glorious is it. The flower 
opens coral red, and turns a wonderful 
coppery yellow later. It is fragrant, and 
blooms with satisfactory frequence. 

Now, though my garden is a small one, 
and I grow quite a few other varieties, 
these mentioned are really the most satis- 
factory, and if I were starting a new rose 
garden to-morrow, the above mentioned are 
the roses I should buy. Not one of these 
roses cost as much as seventy-five cents, 
even when bought of the best growers. In- 
deed, some of them I bought for as little 
as thirty-five cents. 


A SMALL GARDEN WITH A VARIETY OF 
ROSES. 


“SUITABLE WAR MEMORIALS” 


“Suitable War Memorials” was the most 
important subject discussed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Arts at its tenth annual 
conference recently held at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Arts, New York City. There 
were many widely differing suggestions. 
Cass Gilbert, the architect, supported Dr. 
Elliott’s suggestion that the erecting of 
memorials should be put off for fifteen or 
twenty years. Mr. Gilbert also suggested 
that we name our forests Belleau Woods 
or Argonne; our rivers the Marne, Aisne, 
the Meuse. He feels that any memorial 
erected should be not only a suitable honor- 
ing of the dead, but an inspiration to the 
living, through its beauty. 

There is a general tendency toward 
honoring the memory of those who fought 
for our liberty, through such memorials as 
great highways, avenues of trees, newly- 
planted forests, city parks and streets, in- 
stead of erecting great mausoleums, which, 
unless divinely inspired, are monuments of 
ugliness and bad taste. The men who 
fought and died for the cause of liberty 
have become national heroes, and the cele- 
brating of their deeds of valor is a national 
rather than a personal matter. The whole 
nation should have a voice in their honoring. 
Designs for buildings, monuments or statues 
should be passed upon by the finest sculp- 
tors and architects of the land after mature 
deliberation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS: BY MAR- 
GURITE WILKINSON 


O look at American life with new 

eyes, to see in it august hopes and 

looming dangers, and try to under- 
stand both—that is the new duty of 
Americans, now that the war is over. “In 
The Heart of A Fool” by William Allen 
White (Macmillan), is a book that will 
help readers to do this. It is a thoughtful 
novel for thinking Americans. It is a large 
novel, large in bulk and in spirit. The per- 
sonal interest focuses about two characters, 
Grant Adams, a_ splendid failure, and 
Thomas Van Dorn, an abominable success. 
But more than it is the story of persons, 
“In The Heart of A Fool” is the story of 
an American town, a typical middle western 
town. As Mr. White says: 

“The book must be more than Amos 
Adam's or his son’s, or his son’s son’s story 
or his town’s, although it must be all of 
these. It must be the story of many men 
and many women, each one working out 
his salvation in his own way and all the 
threads woven into the divine design, car- 
rying along in its small place on the loom 
the inscrutable pattern of human destiny. 
But most of all it should be the story which 
shall explain the America that rose when 
her great day came—exultant, triumphant 
to the glorious call of an ideal, arose from 
sordid things environing her body and soul, 
and consecrated herself without stint or 
faltering hand to the challenge of democ- 
racy.” 

Many men and women are introduced to 
us. These pages are populous as were the 
pages of old-fashioned novels in the days 
before the reading public came to demand 
a mere plot skeleton clothed with a very 
meager flesh of character and frippery gar- 
ments of glib conversation. As in the nov- 
els of long ago we can watch the people 
in this book react upon each other and learn 
how the little things and the great things 
in many lives crowd upon each other and 
work their own beauty or havoc. 

I have said that the interest of this story 
centers in Grant Adams, a splendid failure. 
He was “suckled behind the press” of his 
father, who was a printer, or “cradled in 
the waste basket” while his mother made 
editorial notes on local events. When he 
grew to young manhood he loved Laura 
Nesbit, a fine woman, but came to grief 
with a buxom coquette. The ineffectual 
mysticism of his kind old father and the 
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warm beauty of his mother’s personality 
were the saving graces in the nature of the 
son, transmuted in him into a rich crusad- 
ing love of all mankind, a religious power 
of strife for the good of his fellows. He 
became a hero, a labor leader, and finally a 
martyr, having known, as well as Garrison 
once knew it, the cruel lust of the mob with 
tar and feathers. He is very human, al- 
ways, and makes many mistakes. But there 
is joy for him, even in the end. 

Thomas Van Dorn, the antithetical char- 
acter, is a masculine flirt, a lover, seducer, 
scorner of women, a dishonorable servant 
of the public, a shallow friend, a—less than 
man—unmoved even by the faith and tears 
of his daughter to do a deed of righteous 
mercy which would have cost him little. He 
is the fool in whose heart “there is no 
God.” And when he has spent the whole of 
one life for the purchase of pleasure he is 
both sated and unsatisfied. 

Between these two lives, and around 
them, move the other men and women of 
the story, taking part in the materialistic 
and idealistic life of a crude and intensely 
vital community. The theme is trite, to be 
sure, in American fiction, but the book is 
neither trite nor too sentimental. And 
therefore, in spite of certain literary cir- 
cumlocutions without which it would be 
stronger, simpler, more direct in appeal, “In 
The Heart of A Fool” engages the sympa- 
thies of those who care most that America’s 
destiny, spiritually, shall be worthy of her 
heroes, her prophets, her saints. 

It would be difficult to find a sharper con- 
trast than exists between a novel like “The 
Heart of A Fool” and an introspective, 
transcendental narrative like “The Garden 
of Survival” by Algernon Blackwood (Dut- 
ton). In this book Mr. Blackwood takes 
a poetic conception of life after death— 
the idea that the beloved dead are present 
with us in beauty and manifested to us 
through beauty and one with us forever in 
it, if we will—and he makes of this a meta- 
physical thesis which he explains and elabo- 
rates on many delicately written pages. The 
purpose of the book seems to be to give 
mankind a more subtle and aesthetic vision 
of the hereafter. At least the book depends 
upon the perennial interest in the life after 
death for its appeal. The story itself is 
slight. 

A man, who surrenders his soul to the 
reader in speech in the first person singular, 
was wooed and won by the beauty and the 
singing of a woman whose love of him 
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amounted to a need which she had neither 
power nor will to deny. The man did not 
love the woman, in any high or strong sense 
of the word, but he became infatuated with 
her, and he married her. In marriage his 
inability to love her became apparent to her, 
but she only loved him the more and, as 
she grew in beauty of personality, she 
learned to demand little of him and to give 
much. Then came her death. 

After that, the years were blank -for him, 
for a while, until he began to be conscious 
of an impulsive direction in his life, which 
was associated with beauty. He called it 
The Thrill. And through it he came to 
know what it is like to feel a love reaching 
out from self toward all givers. 

Persons who enjoy speculations on the 
hereafter or strong affirmations with regard 
to its possibilities will find pleasure in this 
book which will not appeal in the same way 
to others preoccupied with the life that 
now is. 

It is a pleasure to be able to say that we 
have found in Louis Untermeyer’s “New 
Era In American Poetry” (Holt), a com- 
petent and interesting book on the subject. 
Mr. Untermeyer always writes with the 
heat of energy, if not with the warmth of 
sympathy, and he is never dull. Moreover, 
his shrewd and salty comment on our con- 
temporaries seldom lacks the merit of jus- 
tice. 

The poets whose work is discussed at 
length in this plump volume are Robert 
Frost, James Oppenheim, Vachel Lindsay, 
Carl Sandburg, Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Amy Lowell, Edgar Lee Masters, Ar- 
turo Giovannitti, Ezra Pound, John Hall 
Wheelock, Charles Erskine Scott Wood and 
Sara Teasdale. Then there are chapters 
devoted to the work of the Imagists and 
the “Others” group. 

The finest chapter in the book is the first, 
that in which Mr. Untermeyer discusses 
Robert Frost. In this chapter the critic has 
the opportunity to write of a poet who de- 
serves the best that can be said about him, 
and he lives up to the opportunity. No- 
where else have I seen anything about Mr. 
Frost’s work which seemed to me to be bet- 
ter. Robert Frost’s poems are quiet and 
deep and his graces shy graces always. 
Therefore, in making them clearer and more 
valuable to the American reader, as he does 
in this book, Louis Untermeyer is perform- 
ing a genuine service to our literature. 

Mr. Untermeyer’s discussion of the work 
of Carl Sandburg is especially good. His 


own mind is well attuned to the harmonies 
and discords of Mr. Sandburg’s style, to 
the crashing and banging of it as well as 
to the low, sweet, insistent beauty. Mr. 
Sandburg could hardly be better under- 
stood. “As of Leaves of Grass,’ says Mr. 
Untermeyer, “it can be said that he ‘who 
touches this book touches a man’—and there 
is nothing ‘arts-and-crafty’ about him. 
Brutal, tender, full of anger and pity, his 
lines run light as a child’s pleasure or stum- 
ble along with the heavy grace of a hunky ; 
common as sunlight or talk on Third Ave- 
nue of a Saturday. Rough-hewn and stolid ; 
perhaps a bit too conscious of its biceps; 
too proud of the way its thumping feet 
trample down quiet places. But going on, 
on... gladly, doggedly; with a kind of 
large and casual ecstasy.” 

Mr. Untermeyer’s chapter on Ezra Pound 
is fair-minded and in good poise, and what 
he says of the radicals of the “Others” 
school should be heard and repeated often. 
He is at his best, in style and temper, from 
the reader’s point of view, when he can 
break bubbles of vanity and sensational pre- 
tense. But he does not fail to give the ex- 
tremist his due. He has good things to say 
of Mr. Pound’s good work and he can find 
some beauty in Alfred Kreymborg’s best. 

Perhaps the chapter on Vachel Lindsay 
is the least satisfactory. Mr. Untermeyer 
over-emphasizes the missionary and relig- 
ious spirit in Mr. Lindsay’s poetry. <A 
reader of this chapter who does not happen 
to be familiar with the vigorous and imag- 
inative chants and narratives that our mod- 
ern minstrel has given us will be led to think 
of him as a didactic modern. To be sure 
the depth of religious feeling can be sounded 
in many of Mr. Lindsay’s poems. But Mr. 
Lindsay is too good an artist to allow didac- 
ticism to destroy him. Nor does Mr. Un- 
termeyer pay sufficient tribute to the genius 
for rhythm and the mighty and magical way 
of phrasing things which have done most, 
although we are not always conscious of the 
fact, to make his poems appeal to us. The 
reason for Mr. Untermeyer’s way of esti- 
mating Mr. Lindsay is to be found, I think, 
in the fact that this is a poet of genius of 
the folk, a humorous, religious, child-like, 
imaginative genius. Brilliant intellectuals 
like Mr. Untermeyer and Miss Lowell do 
not find that Mr. Lindsay belongs to their 
world, and although they treat him kindly 
and respectfully and with a sincere liking, 
they are stars of another galaxy and lights 
of another color. It sometimes happens 
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that the brilliant do not understand the 
simple. 

But “The New Era In Contemporary 
Poetry” is what criticism always should be, 
shrewd and honest. Mr. Untermeyer 1s 
telling his public what he truly thinks. He 
is not kind-hearted and soft-minded and in- 
gratiating. For this we should be thankful. 
For we need good criticism more than we 
need any other kind of writing. But he has 
shown a tolerant and catholic desire to un- 
derstand the poets of his period. And his 
book is probably the most interesting and 
complete discussion of the subject yet put 
before us. 

“Shaking Hands With England” by 
Charles Hanson Towne (Doran), and “The 
New America” by Frank Dilnot (Macmil- 
lan), are two very readable little books in 
which The Lion and The Eagle pay each 
other pretty compliments. Both are good, 
entertaining journalism. 

“Shaking Hands with England” is Mr. 
Towne’s account of the trip which he, in 
company with a number of other prominent 
American editors, made to England and 
France last autumn as guests of the British 
Government. He is very much an admirer 
of the English and gives a genial account 
of the incidents of his trip. The following 
little episode is typical of all that Mr. 
Towne describes in the book. 

“One misty morning I was riding on top 
of a ’bus, and when the conductorette came 
to get my fare, she leaned over the seat in 
front of mine, and kissed the wounded sol- 
dier who was sitting there. I was the only 
other passenger; and, feeling that I would 
not understand, she said: ‘I hope you won't 
mind, sir. He’s my husband, and I’m havin’ 
him ride up and down with me on his 
Blighty.’ ” 

Mr. Dilnot seems to like us almost as 
much as Mr. Towne likes the English; he 
likes our President and Henry Ford and 
other public men; he likes our women and 
their gowns; he likes our advertising and 
the lights on Broadway at night and even 
our slang. But in spite of all this kindly 
tolerance he does not like our bacon and our 
tea. I might say that he can not stomach 
them. ‘America is a great nation,” he says, 
“but it has not yet learned much about 
bacon.” As for the tea, he says, “I have 
found a method of meeting the emergency. 
It is to demand Ceylon tea and to insist 
that double the usual quantity is used in the 
tea pot.” This may be a useful bit of advice 
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to American hostesses entertaining English 
guests. 

Mr. Dilnot carefully analyzes the differ- 
ences that exist between our American sense 
of humor and that of the British. He says 
that he does- not agree with Englishmen 
who have visited us and found us devoid 
of humor. “It is true that an Englishman’s 
vanity suffers when he finds that what he 
believes to be his humorous asides, his witty 
inflexions, and sometimes even the pith of 
his best narratives leave Americans cold, 
leave them, alas, not even inquisitive—but 
this arises from the fact that American 
humor is developed along different lines, 
and also that both nations include dull peo- 
ple.” 

But after all, says Mr. Dilnot, both peo- 
ples are very much alike. “Determination 
for freedom, freedom for the state and for 
the individual, burns strongly in the old 
country and in the new. Both nations are 
virile, tenacious, idealistic.” 


“THE flying Stag Plays”, seven of them, 
(Egmont Arens), come to us an attrac- 
tive, happily decorated, paper-bound book- 
lets. In each sprightly little book one play 
is offered, fresh, modern, interesting in style 
and spirit. All of these one-act plays, more- 
over, have been successfully produced—by 
The Provincetown Players, The Washing- 
ton Square Players, The St. Francis Little 
Theatre Players in San Francisco, and 
others. They will be a genuine pleasure to 
readers of plays, and keenly interesting to 
all who believe in The Little Theater Move- 
ment, because they want our country to have 
a vigorous and beautiful national drama. 
One of the plays is an interesting psychol- 
ogical study of a girl who creates an im- 
aginary lover out of the sentimental stuff 
of her dreams and fastens his identity to 
a very decent male citizen whom he re- 
sembles not at all. This is “Enter the 
Hero”, by Theresa Helburn, a clever bit of 
work. Two of the seven plays are written 
by poets well known to the public. One is 
“The Slave With Two Faces”, a most vivid 
and dramatic symbolization of certain eter- 
nal truths about life, by Mary Carolyn 
Davies. The other is “Night”, a rarely 
beautiful dramatic poem by James Oppen- 
heim, perhaps the finest poem he has writ- 
ten. The other plays are by George Cro- 
nyn, Floyd Dell, Seumas O’Brien and Philip 
Moeller. Egmont Arens announces the pub- 
lication of “The Chester Mysteries”, three 
old Englsh Mystery plays. 
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THE FASHION FOR WROUGHT IRON COMING BACK 


FASHION FOR WROUGHT 
IRON COMING BACK 


HE design and craftsmanship of iron 

fittings for Colonial houses remain to- 

day a standard for all workers. The 
faultless form and exquisite workmanship 
can, however, be reproduced today if the 
worker brings to bear upon his work the 
quality of perfection that inspired the mas- 
ter craftsmen of old. The architects always 
designed their houses from the raising of 
the walls to the shaping of the roof, even 
down to the least detail of door knocker, 
window catch, hinge, foot scraper, andirons, 
even the lantern at the door, and for this 
reason their work stands supreme in finish 
and completeness. 

Colonial houses are today the ideal type 
according to some minds, for New England 
country homes. Architects in Colonial days 
went to the village blacksmith for foot- 
scraper, andiron or any bit of iron needed 
in his house. Each piece was individually 
designed and made for the house and be- 
cause there was not the urge and push of 
strenuous business conditions as there is to- 
day, the worker would not hesitate to put 
unlimited time into the forming and finish 
of any article. Our work today is apt to 
lack finish and our houses become monoton- 
ous through the use of machine-made orna- 
ment. A growing tendency against the use 
of ornament turned out in quantities is 
hopefully apparent. As soon as man de- 
mands a thing, a way is opened for him 
to get it. Modern architects and home 
builders are demanding a better kind of 


finish, better furniture, bet- 
ter fittings generally in their 
homes. They are no longer 
contented with the carelessly 
" made things. For this rea- 


son, we find throughout our 
land many little shops whose 
hope of existence lies in peo- 
ple’s desire for an individu- 
ally made thing. 
Reproductions of Colonial 
. hardware can now be had as 
faultless in form and praise- 
worthy in execution as any 
that graced the mansions of 
early days. We are showing 
a few articles, fashioned 
faithfully on old models, so 
that modern Colonial houses 
can be furnished with hard- 
ware absolutely in keeping 
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with the spirit of olden 
days. 

The doors of Colo- 
nial days fitted with 
classically simple 
knockers, latches of 
graceful form and long 
strap hinges, have 
never been excelled in 
this country for purity 
of design. Iron work- 
ers copy these old fit- 
tings, beating each 
piece into form, shap- 
ing it in the forge, until 
it is an exact duplicate of early Colonial 
workmanship. These hand-forged articles 
reproduce the spirit of by-gone days in a 
way that makes them indispensable parts 
of a modern Colonial house. 

In the olden days the family used to 
gather about the open fireplace, where from 
the crane appetizing dishes hung in prepara- 
tion. Bellows, shovels, tongs, kettles, hooks 
to hold the roasts of hand-forged iron added 
to the picturesqueness as well as utility of 
the fireplace. All these we may have to- 
day perfectly reproduced from articles of 
Colonial design. In addition to these are 
what is known as Frizzler sets, that is long- 
handled tools for cooking marshmaliows, 
sausages, squab, roasting apples, etc. Three 
pieces, the Dujab or two tined fork, the 
Jabber upon which marshmallows are im- 
paled and the Frizzler to hold apples or 
squab, comprise the set and they are much 
in demand for young folks’ gatherings and 
campfire picnics. They may be had in a 
number of designs and make the most at- 
tractive of fireplace fittings. 

For the bedroom or library table are re- 
productions of old iron reading lamps that 
are raised and lowered in a curious and 





graceful way, which support either old time 


candle or modern 
electric light. If the 
latter, then the elec- 
tric cord runs 
straight through the 
hollow stand so that 
it is invisible. 

For the porch are 
lanterns of hand- 
forged wrought 
iron, hanging from 
interesting brackets 
of many kinds. For 
the porch also are 
mud - scrapers _pat- 
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terned exactly as those 
found gracing early Phila- 
delphia and New En- 
gland doorways, some of 
plainest design, others with 
curled strap work of elabo- 
rate pattern, some even 
showing a humorous note in 
squirrel or begging animal. 

For Colonial farm houses are 
the bells hung on_ interesting 
scroll work brackets which per- 
haps may call the chauffeur or 
gardener instead of the hay 
makers as in olden days. The 
design, however, is the same. 

Colonial gardens boasted 
charming well curbs of iron and 
today the same forms may be 
had for modern wells. For the 
garden also are weather vanes, 
some imitating the flight of birds, 
others suggesting the hobby or purpose of 
the owner who is interested in the hunt, 
dairy or motoring. 

No one item adds more to the refinement 
of a house than the hardware. America 
has always been ingenious but has not al- 
ways produced works of beauty. However, 
in our stores as well as individual shops, we 
find much hardware that for sheer beauty 
of line and choiceness of design is equal to 
the best of ancient master workers. The 
public taste daily grows more exacting, yet 
our artisans give more than is asked. 












The photographs shown 

in this article are from the 

W. Irving Forge, one of the 

craft shops whose work re- 

produces in finish and form 

the best of Colonial days. 

Each article is modeled in- 

dividually and formed with 

the same joy of work that 

inspired the ancient black- 

smiths. Exact drawings 

from old models have been 

viade and each article is fashioned from the 

drawings, in order to keep the work up to 
the highest standard. 

Interior decorators as well as architects 
are interested in the revival of wrought iron 
or in fact of any individually made article. 
One instinctively values a product made by 
the skilled hand of a worker who enjoys 
his work, more than an article made by a 
machine. Even an amateur is conscious of 
the difference. The craftsman’s work is 
far superior in all ways to machine-made 
articles. 





SAVING THE CRAFTS FOR 
AMERICA 
(Continued from page 239) 


The Art Alliance acknowledges four 
fundamental truths: “First, That art is a 
general or universal quality; that every 


human being is born with a love for beauty: 


and a desire to create, produce, or under- 
stand it. Man, it is known, cannot bring 
matters into existence, neither can he create 
force which resides in the physical elements 
he uses in the day’s work; what he does is 
to observe nature’s forces in action and 
then, having learned the laws, he seeks the 
means to make them express themselves 
more fully. This, of course, necessitates 
the creation of conditions which do not oc- 
cur spontaneously in nature. We have here 
the beginning of what we call the artificial 
and it is significant that the highest type of 
this form of creation is termed art.” 
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“The art of music is the art of harmo- 
nizing sounds, and making sound most ex- 
pressive. The art of painting and sculpture 
is the art of harmonizing color and line, 
and making these most expressive. 

“Second, That art is the expression of 
man’s creations in response of his own 
needs. Therefore, it should appear in all 
those things which are related to his social, 
political and religious life; such as the 
home, his clothes, his shop, his garden, his 
church and even his more intimate per- 
sonal belongings. 

“Third, That this is a social era; hence 
the importance of realizing the meaning of 
industrial art, since our art expression must 
mainly be found in such fields. 

“Fourth, That the complexity and di- 
versity of modern life demands for any 
great truth the definitely formulated propa- 
ganda, and a clearing house for the realiza- 
tion of the ideals of this propaganda.” 

















THE PURPOSE AND BEAUTY OF POTTERY 


DECORATIVE VALUE OF 
SMALL PIECES OF POTTERY 
FOR AMERICAN HOMES 


HE enjoyment of color is universal. 
From the crudest savage who eagerly 
treasures a bright flower or a feather 
of a bird to the most cultured of moderns, 
every living being is cheered or depressed 
by certain colors. We are all attracted or 
repelled by individual colors. Many of us 
are-definitely brightened by the sight of a 
yellow flower or bit of yellow pottery, and 
our pulses beat quicker when a red rose or 
a royal blue jar rests upon our desk. 
Knowing that color makes so direct an 
appeal to our interests, we should choose 
the fittings of our room with the greatest 
care. Our very peace of mind depends upon 
our choice of the small objects which add 
finish to our rooms. Interior decorators 
have learned the art of using a bit of porce- 
lain as the climax to their scheme of color- 
ing. They search through old curiosity 
shops and modern department stores for a 
piece holding just the note of blue, rose or 
mauve, showing just the mellow or bril- 
liant light needed as a complement or 
finish of a room. 
People used to 
think they could 
not afford beautiful 
things, but now we 
know that we cannot 
afford to be without 
them. We are re- 
paid a thousandfold 
in satisfaction by 
the presence of 
beautiful objects. An 
object does not have 
to be expensive to 
be beautiful. Many 
charming little 
articles can be had, 
that give the satis- 
faction we reach out 
for, as ornament or 
finish of our rooms. 
To many people 
Royal Copenhagen 
Pottery embodies the 
last word of color, 
brilliancy and 
beauty. There are 
vases for flowers, 
dishes for bon-bons, 





pots, marmalade containers, cold-cream 
boxes, powder trays and candlesticks in 
colors intense, vivid, luminous or soft and 
soothing. There are small articles that 
please because they are cheerful, others be- 
cause they are quietly harmonious. There 
are warm toned flower bowls and jars for 
cold north rooms and glowing ones for the 
sun porch that rival the sun himself. From 
the modest blue violet of spring to the rich 
purple-blue grapes of autumn, there is a 
full range of blues from which the most 
exacting colorist may choose an accent note 
in any room and the yellows, greens, reds 
or mauves run a full spectrum scale. 

It was a clever idea for the designer of 
vases to break the surface with airy open 
work, for such design is not only decora- 
tive in itself, but adds a note of lightness 
to the article. The rich color of fruit shin- 
ing through the open mesh of a Copen- 
hagen china or faience basket seems doubled 
in intensity. Flowers can be most grace- 
fully arranged in a vase fitted with an open 
work top through which the stems can be 
thrust and which will hold them in any 
position desired. 

A single article such as a salt shaker, an 
individual flower holder, or a tiny basket with 
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MARMALADE JAR, VASE, BON-BON DISH, SUGAR-BOWL, FRUIT BASKET 
OF ROYAL COPENHAGEN WARE WHICH WOULD ADD A CHARMING DECO- 


fruit bowls, honey RATIVE NOTE OF COLOR TO ANY TABLE. 
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VASES FOR FLOWERS IN COLORS RICH AND VARIED AS THE 
FLOWERS THEMSELVES, FROM THE ROYAL COPENHAGEN POTTERY 
THE VASES ARE SOMETIMES PIERCED TO FACILITATE ARRANGEMENT 
OF FLOWERS. 


green handles filled with mints or lime drops, 
placed on an invalid’s tray, stimulates the 
appetite through its charm of color. After- 
noon teas served on the porch of country 
homes become the gayest of festive occa- 
sions when white dominoes of sugar rest in 
a pottery bouquet of color, cream flows from 
a flower-wreathed jug, fruit tempts from a 
shapely bowl with regal peacocks for 
handles or marmalade for English muffins 
is served in such jars as are here shown. 
Porcelain birds, ducks, wild fowl, kit- 
tens, jolly bears, sleek-headed seals and 
many other animals have long been asso- 
ciated with the name of Royal Copenhagen 
and need no recommendation, for their re- 
semblance to life and their irresistible poses 
are known the world over. For clubs, men’s 
dens, boys’ rooms, in fact for any part of 





the house, their beau- 
ty and touching ap- 
peal is always an 
attraction. They make 
the most cheering of 
paper weights for 
office desks and are 
even used sometimes 
in arrangement of 
flowers for table dec- 
oration. The birds are 
especially lovely for 
such use. There is 
also a charming Fay 
sitting on a toadstool 
who wins all hearts, 
when hidden among 
flowers, arranged as 
though growing in a 
low bowl. 

Though a sun porch 
is the brightest and 
cheeriest room of a 
house, where one 
might think dull col- 
ors would be suitable 
yet somehow they demand the very gayest 
colors that can be found in hangings or 
ornaments. The three-handled hanging 
bowls of unique shape and brilliant color, 
or a parrot swinging in his circle perch of 
Royal Copenhagen ware, ornaments even 
the brightest sun room. A tea service deco- 
rated with nodding clover tops, modest vio- 
lets, cool green ferns, and in many other 
patterns and colors can be had from these 
same kilns, does unexampled service in 
making the outdoor room the most attrac- 
tive part of a house. Dinner and tea sets 
in fine china and faience are also made in 
soft toned conventionalized scrolls and flow- 
ers that are less gay and more suited for 
state occasions, in sombre city dining rooms. 

Back of all pottery is a history of strug- 
gles to create glazes and to get rare color. 





ARTISTS’ EASELS 


PROBABLY nothing in the artist’s equip- 

ment has been so much neglected as the 
easels. The majority of easels on the mar- 
ket are made in a cheap fashion of pine 
wood, not, finished; small brass hinges and 
clasps; cut off nails for the bottom of the 
legs; most-any-old-kind of an arrangement 
for the holding of the canvas and adjust- 
ment for light and position. Winsor & 


Newton have just put on the market, a line 
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of “VICTOR” Easels—a revelation to the 
craft. Beautifully finished in mahogany 
color, with nickel-plated hardware; clever 
adjustments for the legs and canvas, with 
finished steel spiked ferrules to push into 
the ground or floor—everything complete to 
the smallest detail. They also fold up for 
carrying in the smallest possible space. The 
prices range $7.50 to $10. By an error, the 
price of the Victor Easel was advertised in 
the April issue of ToucnsTone as $15, in- 
stead of $7.50. 
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JEAN JULIEN LEMORDANT, 
FRANCE’S GREAT SOLDIER- 
ARTIST 

(Introduction by Mary Fanton Roberts) 

(Continued from page 200) 

off ; he refuses, feeling that his presence is 
more necessary than ever, and having no 
non-coms to whom he can turn over his 
command, he merely has his leg set in 
splints, then, fortifying the positions on the 
side towards the enemy, he sends a runner 
to Major Bernard to keep him in touch with 
his advance and to call for supports. The 
man is killed on the way. Another meets 
the same fate, and in the interim the Ger- 
man counter-attack breaks loose. 

“Tt is launched by a whole company, and 
it is terrifying to see this grey wave rolling 
over the plain, rising, sinking, rising again, 
and growing at each rush which brings it 
nearer the mound. Lemordant, by rigid de- 
mand, compels his men not to fire, to control 
their nerves. The charge gets within twenty 
metres of the mound, where it gathers itself 
up to come over in a single mass with the 
cry ‘Vorwarts!’ 

ain . Rapid fire—fire at will!’ 
lLemordant. 

“The charge vacillates, stops. Our men 
leap out of the trench to charge in turn. 
Lemordant, though wounded in the hand, 
in the forehead, on the head and in the 
knee, charges with them, supported by a 
young soldier of his section. Chance brings 
him face to face with the ‘Oberstleutenant,’ 
who commands the counter-attack and 
whom he seizes by the throat; just then a 
fifth bullet strikes him over the right eye, 
breaking the frontal bone. It seems to him 
that his head has burst and that his eyes 
have spurted out into space. He falls heav- 
ily. It is all over! 

“How was he finally saved? He does not 
know yet. Wounded, within the enemy’s 
lines, left for dead, he lay there four full 
days without care and for forty-eight hours 
he was unconscious. When he came to him- 
self it was difficult to collect his thoughts. 
He did not know where he was. Around 
him was total darkness, and it did not pass 
away. He heard the groans, the death rattle 
of the dying, the voices of the wounded 
who called to him. He dragged himself in 
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SKETCH, BY LEMORDANT. 


their direction and asked them questions. 
Why did the night last so long? They an- 
swered that it was broad daylight—and he 
understood. 

waite I had thought of everything,’ he 
said to me. ‘Of death, of the most horrible 
wounds, but not of that! 

is But as long as that too was nec- 
essary !’ 

“Yet his martyrdom was not finished, and 
the worst of all perhaps remains. How shall 
I tell of that fearful suffering in wretched 
lazarets, on the dungheaps where the Ger- 
mans laid our wounded in the villages be- 
hind the front! Most of them stayed there 
forever. He, with greater vitality, was car- 
ried to Cambrai, and from there stage by 
stage was transported to a hospital in Ba- 
varia. 

“Melancholy journey! If he saw noth- 
ing, at least in the railway stations he heard 
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the yells of the mobs which crowded on 
the passage of the French wounded to gloat 
over their sufferings. Eventually his condi- 
tion improved a little; his eyes, one pushed 
out of its socket, the other driven back in his 
head by the breaking of his frontal bone, 
had been put back in place; he began to 
see, he could even draw a few lines and 
make out large characters. But the idea of 
escape mastered him; two unsuccessful ef- 
forts had sent him to the guardhouse; on 
the third he was ordered to a reprisal camp ; 
his departure was fixed for the next day. 
Calm and serene as ever, he wished before 
going to finish the series of addresses on 
the history of painting which he had under- 
taken for his fellow prisoners. In the 
course of the conference Lemordant wished 
to run over his notes; he could no longer 
make them out. A halo danced in front of 
him, obscuring everything! He had such a 
sense of anguish that he had to stop. But 
by a concentration of the will he mastered 
himself and improvised the rest of his ad- 
dress in a voice in which there was only 
the slightest trembling. At the end of the 
address the battalion chief leaped to the 
platform, took Lemordant in his arms. 

“*" .. What has happened to you?’ Then 
when he learned: ‘Ah, my poor friend, 
surely in your condition they cannot send 
you to a reprisal camp; courage, you shall 
go to France!’ 

“The commander of the guardhouse him- 
self, feeling a sense of pity when he learned 
what had happened, offered to telephone to 
the camp commander and ask for a cancel- 
lation of the order. Lemordant refused: he 
wished to owe nothing to the destroyers of 
his country. He started for the reprisal 
camp. But there his blindness classified him 
almost immediately among the severely 
wounded who were listed for exchange. 
Switzerland received him for a time. At 
last arrived the moment when he could cross 
the French frontier. 

“He had waited for that moment with a 
sort of religious ecstasy. Blind, wounded in 
the back and side, with a broken knee and a 
high fever, he hoped for a miracle, but ex- 
pected one only from himself, from the 
power of his own will. He had asked the 
Red Cross nurses, who had charge of him 
to tell him the moment when the train 
crossed the frontier. He would see it—see 
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at least something belonging to it, no matter 
what—a hedge, a length of rail, a pebble, a 
tuft of grass. They did what he asked, took 
him to the door of the compartment, and 
there he exerted all his strength, all his will- 
power. 

“The frontier was left behind; he fell 
back fainting—totally blind!” 


OLEO TEMPERA COMPETITION 


THE annual exhibition conducted by The 


A. Sartorius & Co. at 57 Murray Street, 
New York City, for the contestants in The 
Oleo Tempera Competition, will be held 
early in the fall months and the closing date 
for entries in this competition has been set 
for September 30th, for the convenience of 
artists who wish to submit work executed 
during the summer, including, especially, 
the month of September whose atmosphere 
is so fascinating for the artist. 

This competition has, in the past years, 
encouraged many students and artists to 
present interesting methods of handling the 
tempera colors. The number of competi- 
tors has been large, and therefore, all who 
desire to submit work, and who can do so, 
are urged to send in their paintings before 
the closing date, so as to give the managers 
of the exhibition a time allowance for cata- 
loguing, and prevent a delay for such mat- 
ters before the prizes can be awarded. 

Three classes of work are _ eligible, 
namely, pictures executed by the regular 
water color method, those executed after 
the fashion of oils—that is, applying the 
color with little or no water, and poster 
work. All these must be handled with the 
Oleo Tempera Colors only. 

Three prizes will be given—one for each 
class—$50, $25 and $15, respectively. The 
prizes will be awarded by three judges 
whose names will be announced later, and 
the prize winning paintings will become 
part of the permanent exhibition at the Oleo 
Tempera showrooms at 57 Murray Street, 
New York City. 

Entry cards may be procured from your 
dealer, from A. Sartorius & Company, or 
from THE TouCHSTONE MAGAZINE. 























OIL PAINTING 
N a recent talk with one of America’s 
most important painters, the following 
interesting statements in regard to oil 

paintings were made. They seem to the 

editor important enough to present to the 
art student of America. 

According to this artist's viewpoint the 
consensus of opinion among the painters of 
many countries and ages has always been 
in favor of oils; that is, a greater number 
of men have seemed to find a greater satis- 
faction in the use of this medium than in 
any other. Of course, there are painters 
today who prefer tempera, and who feel it 
an especially important medium for stu- 
dents to study. Indeed, a man can paint in 
tempera for years, and then merge it into 
oils and not feel that he has lost a moment 
of his time. 

If we look into the history of painting we 
will find that first of all tempera was used, 
then the Van Eycks of Belgium began to 
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use oils, putting on this new medium as a 
thin glaze over a built-up white foundation. 
There have been many methods employed 
in the use of oil painting since those days, 
some of which have been most interesting 
and productive of specially good results. 
After the method of glazing transparent 
color over solidly prepared, drawn and 
modelled surfaces, came what has been 
called “the mixed method” used with such 
brilliant success by such great masters as 
Rubens and Valasquez. In a single paint- 
ing these men would employ both the trans- 
parent and opaque methods, according to 
the results they desired on their canvases. 
The present so-called direct method of 
painting has its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. Its greatest virtue is its spontaniety. 
Of course with every method there are diffi- 
culties in getting fine, clear color, but there 
are difficulties also in getting fine, clear ef- 
(Continued en page 264) 
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DEVELOPING THE ORIGI- 
NALITY OF AN ART STU- 
DENT: BY FRANK VINCENT 
DUMOND 


HAVE found that students come to 

art schools for many reasons. They 

come to learn to draw. They come 
to learn to paint. A number of them come 
because their parents wish it. But the 
student who succeeds is the one who 
comes because he wants to feel through the 
maze of his thought and learn how to crys- 
tallize life as he sees it, so that others may 
read the beauty he has found. 

The art student who starts to work con- 
sciously has already worked unconscious- 
ly. He has worked by himself and may 
have some understanding of the basic truths 
of life before he affiliated himself with any 
art school. For the art school, today, is to 
the artist what the grammar school is to 
the poet, and he must ever pull himself free 
from the tendency to constrict his work to 
a standard of technicality, and follow his 
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DESIGN FOR MURAL DECORATION MADE BY 
ONE OF MR. DUMOND’S PUPILS. 


thoughts with his work. In past times an 
art student was an apprentice. He aided 
the work of the master and painted with 
him, learning by practical application and 
absorbing beauty that was alive. Today, 
the State and the Church are not requiring 
the work of artists as they did, and there 
is little opportunity for the student outside 
the school. For this reason the task of the 
school is difficult and important. No creed 
or personal technique should be forced on 
the student, rather he should be encouraged 
to follow his own bent, even if it seems a 
wrong one. 

I do not believe in discouraging any one. 
To tell a young person that he is all wrong 
causes him to doubt himself. And to try 
to build upon doubt is like trying to build 
on sand. Competitions create false stand- 
ards. It is almost impossible to pick out a 
winner among beginners. Those whose tal- 
ents are latent will often develop through 
enthusiasm alone, and this interest should 
never be destroyed. 




















One of the things the instructor has to be 
most careful about is to develop the stu- 
dent’s mind by a general process rather than 
specific. If he gets the wrong idea, “that 
he is learning to draw before he can paint” 
he is cultivating an impression which will 
be destructive to him, because he is taking 
for granted that drawing and painting are 
different things. And this is so only techni- 
cally. What he is really coming to art 
school for, is to find the means which will 
help him express the ideas which he in- 
stinctively has. 

A student is apt to be carried away by all 
sorts of false ideas at first. Being young, 
he is imitative, and he feels that by using 
the methods of those who succeed, he in 
turn will be successful. If the instructor 
paints before him and uses a certain type 
of palette and round brushes, the next day 
the student appears in class with the same 
instruments prepared to become famous 
overnight, little realizing that the instructor 
only used those things which he picked up 
for the moment and that he could achieve 
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the same results with another type of pa- 
lette and flat brushes. It is the point of 
view of the instructor, not the instrument 
he uses, that paints the picture ; it is because 
he understands that back of form there is 
life, and he paints life. 

And because life is whole, the student 
must understand the indivisability of a 
thing, and not break it into anatomical 
parts. Anatomy is a fine thing to know, 
but it is not the secret of success. If one 
draws a running horse, it is not the an- 
atomy of the horse that makes it run, and 
the student cannot draw the horse unless 
he feels the action in himseif, no matter 
how much anatomy he may have acquired. 
He must cultivate a vivid impression of 
life, he must have an idea behind his crea- 
tion. Even if it is a wild impossible idea, 
it is better than an imitative one, for it is 
sasier to train an over-exaggeration than it 
is to create something that has no founda- 
tion. In each form the student paints he 
must see all the beauty of the world, he 
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must see truth and all the possibilities that 
come from a living thing. 
Medium has little to do with the success 


(Prang & Company, 80 pages, Illustrated, 
New York and Chicago. ) 


or failure of the student. If he has any- 
thing to express, he will express it whether 
he paints or draws, whether he uses pencil, 
charcoal or oils. And, the student who 
paints because he cannot help it, may have 
chosen his medium before he comes to 
school, and his individual technical difficul- 
ties are solved as he reaches them. 

The instructor’s duty to the student is, 
therefore, codperation. Because his vision 
is stronger and more experienced, he must 
encourage the beginner to see before he at- 
tempts to record, to feel before he attempts 
to construct. The mind is always the mas- 
ter of the hand, and the art student’s mind 
must be trained to leap from mountain peak 
to mountain peak before his hand can be- 
gin to create his individual beauty upon 
canvas or stone. What has already been 
done is a closed book to the newcomer, it 
is finished. His task is to create something 
different, something greater, to tell the story 
of beauty and life and truth in his own in- 
dividual way. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR ART 

STUDENTS 

‘6 ENCIL SKETCHING,” by George 
Pw Koch, is a carefully planned talk 


on pencil technique which will appeal 
not only to beginners in art work, but to 


advanced students as well. “Everyone,” 
Mr. Koch says, “depends in varying degrees 
upon the pencil as an aid to expression and 
every one desires a better mastery of it. 
Examples of pencil technique have already 
been published, but these examples have de- 
manded the interpreter, the teacher, at the 
student’s elbow.” This book has been writ- 
ten to take the place of an instructor, and 
it shows the progressive steps by which stu- 
dents may advance. In it, they may find 
advice about materials, the use of instru- 
ments and the method of placing strokes 
upon the paper. Mr. Koch deals with the 
contents of his book in three groups: Di- 
rection of Strokes, Character of Strokes, 
and Manner of Grouping Strokes. The 
book is amply illustrated with Mr. Koch’s 
own work, each sketch bringing out a point 
from his lectures. 
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THOMAS WOOD STEVENS, of The 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
compiled a complete volume on “Lettering”’, 
which is now running in its second edition. 
In this book he not only deals with the ma- 
terials—pens, inks, papers, et cetera, with 
which students may secure best result, but 
he takes up in detail the questions of form. 
There is a correct use of the Gothic, the 
Roman and the Italic, which most amateurs 
do not know. In “Lettering” each form is 
dealt with in a separate chapter. Mr. 
Stevens feels that: “In any piece of letter- 
ing the object to be achieved is the presenta- 
tion of a given inscription in the most suit- 
able and beautiful manner . If it be 
the vital part of the design in which it 
stands, everything else should be sub- 
ordinated to it. If it be merely explanatory, 
nothing can excuse the arrogance which per- 
mits the lettering to draw attention away 
from the main issue.” 

(Prang & Company, 120 pages, 108 
plates, New York and Chicago.) 


(Continued from page 261) 

fects in any medium. The essential thing 
is that the student should learn how to mas- 
ter his color, learn how to think in clear, 
pure terms of color. And once he under- 
stands color, and determines to use it for 
the finest result, he will find himself using 
oils most effectively or, for that matter, tem- 
pera or whatever medium of his choice ; for 
the real beauty of color is first in the mind 
of the artist who uses it. 

For every art student there are a number 
of important books that should be read and 
reread, and then used. Read with judg- 
ment, Abendshim’s “Mystery of the Old 
Masters” is of great value to the student— 
not to follow exactly, but to understand and 
appreciate. Holmes’ “Notes on the Science 
of Picture Making,” and a series of books 
by Laurie, are invaluable. While these 
books, and all others on technique, are in- 
teresting and of use to the student, they 
only tell us what has been done, and not 
what may be developed in the way of new 
and individual expression. Their purpose 
is to give the student the wisdom of the 
old painters, and to stimulate individual 
activity in the new and personal field. 








